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THE MODERN SPELLING OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
NAME. 


In various communications which you have 
done me the honour of printing, I have uniformly 
spelled the poet’s name Shakespeare; and it has 
been as uniformly printed Shakspeare. In cor- 
recting the proofs I have not attempted to restore 
my own spelling, because the alteration has been 
evidently made on system, either by express 
editorial authority or in accordance with the 
traditions of the printing-office. Permit me, how- 
ever, to suggest that on a point like this, in which 
uniformity is unfortunately unattainable, the editor 
of a journal on the system of “N. & Q.,” consisting 
mainly of the contributions of independent writers, 
should allow them to speak for themselves. 

My protest is quite irrespective of the vexed 
question of how the poet spelled his name, or 
sanctioned the spelling of it by others in his life- 
time. Like every point connected with him, the 
juestion is one of literary interest sufficient to 
justify the pains which have been taken in its 
elucidation ; but the writers who, instead of look- 
ing at it in this aspect, have discussed it with 
4 view to the regulation of the modern mode of 
spelling the name, seem to me to have fallen into 
t mistake as to the very object of their inquiries. 
They have perplexed themselves and others with 


a vain inquiry as to what was the settled ortho- 
graphy when a settled orthography of proper 
names was a thing undreamed of. The spelling 
was arbitrary until, by the publication of the first 
folio, it was crystallized into the form of Shake- 
speare. With very slight exceptions, principally in 
the omission of the final ¢ in the third and fourth 
folios, and in Rowe's and Pope’s editions (both 
published by Tonson), it retained this form for 
upwards of 150 years. Malone himself, who is 
principally responsible for the unsettling of it, 
instances the fact that the name of Dryden, in the 
second edition of his Essay of Dramatick Poesie, 
is also printed Driden and Dreydon. Now what 
evidence of the manner in which the latter poet 
wrote his name would induce us to change the 
ordinarily received orthography ? And yet, as he 
died after the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, the spelling of Dryden has not enjoyed 
much more than the same length of prescriptive 
usage down to the present day as that of Shake- 
speare had at the date of the injudicious attempt 
of Malone and Steevens to change the orthography 
of that classic name. The result has been to open 
the door to a perplexing variety of spelling. 
Whether the first syllable should be spelled with 
or without an e—whether with a ¢ ora k, or both, 
or even with a g—or whether that consonant 
should combine with the following s, and form an 
r, With or without another s succeeding it— whether 
the @ in the second syllable should be retained, or 
abandoned, or replaced with a yor an @ or an 
additional e—and, lastly, whether the name should 
be spelled with or without the final ¢ (for every 
one of which peculiarities authority, or at least 
precedent, has been found, and others might easily 
be suggested), and how many changes can be rung 
on the variations thus introduced, are questions 
which may be a fit subject for an exercise in per- 
mutations, but not for Shakespearian criticism. 
The practical question fortunately lies within 
narrower limits ; and those who profess to have 
formed an opinion on the subject may be divided 
into three classes, The first hold, as I do, that 
the spelling of Shakespeare, whether right or wrong 
in its origin, had aequired such general acceptance 
down to a comparatively recent period that there 
was no sufficient justification for meddling with it, 
und that the modern innovations ought to be dis- 
couraged. The second appeal to the evidence of 
the known autographs of the poet, and hold his 
authority to be conclusive. If this were good 
cround for regulating the modern practice, there 
would be strong evidence to justify the writing of 
Shakspere. The third class contend that, amidst 
the endless varieties of contemporary spelling, 
a greatly preponderating number indicate that the 
sound of the @ in the first syllable was short ; 
they therefore so pronounce it, and, acting on 
this principle, make a point of rejecting the 
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medial e, but, not going so far as to contract the 
name to Shakspere, spell it Shakspeare or Shak- 
spear, retaining or rejecting the final e on grounds 
which some of your correspondents, who adopt one 
or other of those forms, will perhaps explain. For 
my own part I must crave permission, with many 
of the best Shakespearian scholars of the day, to 
range myself under the banner of Shakespeare. 
J. F. Mars. 
Hardwick House, Chepstow. 


WILLS OF BISHOPS AND CAPITULAR MEM- 
BERS OF CATHEDRAL CHURCHES. 

The wills at Somerset House necessarily include 
mainly those of Cathedrals of the Old Foundation 
with chapters of Secular Canons; those of the 
archdeacons only occur in what are now known as 
Cathedrals of the New Foundation, which then 
belonged to Benedictine monks, with the single 
exception of Carlisle, which had Regular Canons 
of St. Austin, men who possessed no private pro- 
perty. Several of the canons mentioned in this 
list held stalls in other churches. Besides these 
there are many wills of lay persons which will 
illustrate the history and the internal arrangement 
and furniture of the buildings, but such particulars 
must be discovered by a comprehensive and ex- 
haustive search. I again omit names immediately 
connected with Chichester. 

In 5% §S. vii. 441, 442, for “Thaver” read 
Thower; for “Lagge” Logge; and fifty not “thirty 
wills for Chichester.” 

Somerset House WILts or Bisuops (continued). 

Bp. Ascogh, Sarum, 1450 (Rous, 12) 

Bp. John, suffr. of Sarum, 1395 (Rous, 5). 

Bp. Waltham, Sarum, 1395 (Rous, 5). 

Bp. Howell, Killala, suffr. of Lond. and Ely (Marche,7). 
Bp. Erghum, Bath and Wells, 1409 (Marche, 21). 

Bp. David, Dromore, 1457 (Stokton, 9). 
Jo. Hayne, Clonfert, suffr. of London, 1451 (Stokton, 16). 
Jo. Morgan, St. Davids, 1504 (Holgrave, 8). 

Roger Leyburn, Carlisle, 1507 (Adeane, 26). 

Bp. Cornish, Tynensis, 1513 (Fettiplace, 58). 

ip. Mayo, Hereford, 1516 (Holden, 18). 
Thomas Langton, Winton, 1501 (Moone, 10). 


Oliver King, Bath and Wells. 1503 (Blamire, 31). 


Rich. Wycherley, 


York.—Rob. Farington, canon, 1404 (Marche, 9). 
Will. Waltham, canon, 1416 (Marche, 36). 
Prophete, dean, 1416 (Marche, 33). 

Higden, dean, 1516 (Holder, 17). 
William, canon, 1416 (Marche, 36). 

Wells.—Roger Church, canon, 1524 (Bodfelde, 26). 
Jo. Chelsey, canon, 1401 (Marche, 1). 

Ralph Canon, canon, 1422 (Marche, 51). 
Jo, Coke, canon, 1433 (Luffenam, 18). 
Forest, dean, 1446 (Luffenam, 30). 

Rich. Drayton, canon, 1414 (Marche, 32). 
William, precentor, 1447 (Luffenam, 34). 
John Lasty, canon, 1493 (Vox, 7). 

Rob. Keton, canon, 1429 (Luffenam, 12). 
Thomas Overye, precentor, 1403 (Vox, 4). 
Will. Nycke, archd., 1494 (Vox, 14). 
Hugh Sugar, treas., 1489 (Milles, 23). 


Olenensis, 1502 (Blamire, 16). 


John Pope, residentiary, 1475 (Wattys, 22). 

John Marten, archd. Taunton, 1525 (Bodfelde, 37 ). 

Thomas Shelforde, canon, 1426 (Luffenam, 6), 

John Millingford, canon, 1407 (Marche, 13), 

John Shurford, canon, 1419 (Marche, 16), 

John Greene, canon, 1409 (Marche, 20). 

John, canon, 1419 (Marche, 46 

Walter, canon, 1409 (Marche, 19). 

Robert, subdean, 1505 (Holger, 38). 

Roger Woodhele, canon, 1436 (Luffenam, 20), 

Richard, provost and canon, 1457 ( Milles, 5), 

Will Bennet, D.C.L., preb., 1554 (Hogen, 14), 

John, res. and subdean, 1492 ( Dogett, 22) 
Sarum.—Jo, Carytere, canon, 144% (Luffenam, 29), 

Rich. Caunton, archd., 1465 (Godyn, 16). 

Geoff. Cruckaden, canon, 1421 (Marche, 51). 

Geoff. Elys, canon, 1506 (Adeane, 19). 

Pet. Barton, canon, 1413 (Marche, 4). 

Jo. Cranburn, canon, 1474 (W attys, 1). 

Edm. Crome, canon, 1517 (Holder, 

Will. Crowton, canon, 1477 (Wattys, 30). 

Nich. Righton, canon, 1413 (Marche, 26). 

John Stokys, precentor, 1466 (Godyn, 16). 

John Stratton, residentiary, 1474 (Wattys, 19). 

Ralph Lovell, canon, 1413 (Marche, 28). 

John Norton, chancellor, 1402 (Marche, 2). 

Montagu, dean, 1404 (Marche, 7). 

Nicholas Rishton, canon, 1413 (Marche, 26). 

Will. Grey, archd. Berks, 1521 (Maynwaring, 2 22). 

Will. Gyan, resid., 1493 (Vox, 

Will. Ive, chance., 1485 (Logg 03). 

Gilb. Halum, canon, 1449 (Rox yus, 18). 

Andr. Hales, chanc.. 1470 (Godyn, 34). 

Richard, treas., 1495 (Vox, 24). 

Richard, canon, 1414 (Marche, 31). 

Jo. Boor, canon, 142 (Marche, 2). 

Jo. Raker, canon, 1547 (Alen, 48). 

Jo. Briggs, resid., 1544 (Pynning, 7). 
Eveter.—Arnulf Colyns, canon, 1490 | Mille 3, 3 

John Coryng rton, unon, 1495 (Vox. 23), 

Fulford, archd. B arnstaple, 1475 (Wattys, 26). 

John, residentiary, 1494 (Vox, 15). 

Thos. Kirkby, treas., 1476 (Wattys, 29). 

Bernard Oldham, treas., 1516 (Holder, 24), 

John Mogridge, residentiary, 1524 (Bodfelde, 23). 

John, canon, 1483 (Logge, 7). 

Henry Molyneux, canon, 1491 (Milles, 45). 

Dav. Hopton, archi. , 1492 (Doge ott. 8) 

Rob. Honeywood, archd. sath, 

Robert Ascogh, archid., 1482 yue, 6). 

Thomas, canon (and of Wells), 1518 (Ayloffe, 9). 
Bangor.— 

Maurice 
Lianda i.— 

Thos. Fisherwick, prebendary, 1508 (Bennett, 7). 
St. Davids.—Thomas Saint, archd., 1515 (Fettip! ace, 30). 

Rich. Keire, archd. Caerm., 1455 (Milles, 16). 

David, archd., 1492 (Dogett, 12). 

John, chanc., 1509 (Bennett, 2: 
Hereford.—Wm. Chapman, residentiary, 1493 (Vox, 4). 

Rich. Draper, canon, 1500 (Moone, 6). 

Th. Downe, precentor, 1489 (Milles, 52). 

Rich, Judde, residentiary, 1512 (Fettiplace, 25). 

Rob. Kent, precentor, 1515 (Holder, 20). 

W. Lochard, precentor, 1439 (L uffen am. 26). 

Henry Marten, archd. Salop, 1523 (Bodfelde, 18). 

William Porter, precentor, 1524 (Bodfelde, 27). 

Thomas Morton, residentiary, 1511 (ettiplace, 3). 

Hugh Ragone, residentiary, 15'/2 (Bi jamire, 15). 

John Sebroude, canon, 1 06 (\ ox, 28). 

Rob. Geffrey, arch« J (Vox, 15) 

Thos. Grete, resid., s (Bennett, 7 


Glynne, LL.D., archd., 1525 


—. 
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Thos. Gildefor, resid., 1427 (Luffenam, 8). 
Ralph Hanys, canon, 1502 (Blamire, 20). 
Rich. Benson, resid , 1548 (Populwell, 26). 
Will. Burghill, re sid., 1526 (Porch, 10). 
Robert, preb., 1506 (Adeane, 13). 
Jo. Wardraper, resid., 1515 (Holder, S). 
William, archd., 1522 ( Bodfelde, 2). 
Liacola.—Jo. Chedworth, archd., 1471 (Wattys, 5). 
Tebbay, archd. Hunts, 1414 (Marche, 29). 
Will. Stevyng, canon, 1498 (Horne, 1). 
Symon Stalworth, subdean, 1511 (Fettiplace, 21). 
Henry, archd., 1451 (Luffenam, 17). 
Simeon, dean, 1508 (Bennett, 4). 
Thos. Hutton, D. decret. archd., 1505 (Adeane, 3). 
Peter Huse, archd. North., 1499 (Horne, 39). 
John ap Harry, archd. North., 1549 (Populwell, 33). 
Thos. Barow, canon, 1499 (Horne, 37). 
Jo. Bretou, canon, 1465 (Godyn, ¥). 
John, canon, 1504 (Holgrave. 15). 
St. Paul’s.—Jo. Ednam, treas., 1517 (Holden, 31). 
Jo. Appleby, dean, 1589 (Rous, 2). 
Wm. Dighton, canon, 1391 (Rous, 8). 
Zanobius de Mulakins, D. decret. archd. Essex, 1461 
(Stokton, 22). 
Jo, Crulle, archd. Essex, 1480 (Logge, 3). 
Jo. Chitterne, archd. Lond., 1419 (Marche, 44). 
Will. Wenlock, canon, 1302 (Rous, 6). 
Rich. Pidyton, archd. Essex, 1387 (Rous, 2). 
Colet, dean, 151 (Ayloffe, 22). 
Nicholas, precentor, 1454 (Rous, 10). 
John Mowy, canon, 1417 (Marche, 39). 
Lisieux, dean, 1456 (Stokton, 8). 
Saye, dean, 1413 (Godyn, 26). 
Roger Holm, chane., 1395 (Rous, 4). 
William, precentor, 1504 (Holger, 5). 
Rob. Ascogh, archd. Colch., 1448 (Rous, 15). 
William, canon, 1392 (Rous, 6). 
Lichfield —John, archd. Salop, 1504 (Holgrave, 20). 
John, canon, 158° (Rous, 1). 
Thos., canon, 1451 (Rous, 16), 
Norwich. —F yneris, archd. Suffolk, 1514 (Fettiplace, 34). 
Thos. Heterset, archd. Sudb., 1405 (Marche, 11). 
Canterbury.— 
Hugh Penthwyn, archd., 1504 (Holgrave, 16). 
Mackenzie E, ©. Watcort. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF CARAUSIUS. 

Contemporary with the Emperors Adrian and 
Antoninus there was a famous individual named 
Claudius Ptolem:eus, who composed works so 
remarkable for their science and profound learning 
that Dr. Lempriere, in his Classical Dictionary, 
says, “ Ptolemy was regarded by the Greeks as 
most wise and most divine.” A proof of the value 
still attached to his writings is afforded by the 
large space allotted to his biography in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography 
(vol. iii. pp. 569-580), wherein is an analysis of 
his works, and especial attention is bestowed upon 
his Geography, a book recognized by every scholar 
as one of indubitable authority. At various times 
it has been edited by Erasmus, Servetus, Mon- 
tanus, Bertius, and others.* 


* The only copy I have had the opportunity of con- 
sulting is that which bears the title Cl. Ptolemei 
Alerandrini Geographice Libri Octo, illustrated with 


This reference to Ptolemy and his Geography 
is indispensable, in order that the reader may 
form « correct idea of the birthplace of Carausius. 
All that was known of the different countries in 
Europe was recorded in Ptolemy’s Geography. 
Ptolemy, it is stated in the Mon. Hist. Brit. (p. x), 
“ floruit A.p. 120,” and Carausius died at the close 
of the third century. Bearing these facts in mind 
we have to test, by means of the geographical in- 
formation supplied by Ptolemy, the accuracy of 
the different and contradictory statements made 
as to the birthplace of Carausius. 

Mr. Ramsay (Smith’s Greek and Roman Bio- 
graphy, vol. i. p. G09) says that Carausius was 
‘born in Menapia, a district between the Scheldt 
and the Meuse,”—a statement that is in part con- 
firmed by a note in the Rerum Gallicarum et 
Francorum Sceriptores (vol. i. p. 566, note b, Paris, 
1741, fol.) upon the words of Aurelius Victor, 
“Menapie civis” :—“Menapie nomine aut Cas- 
tellum Menapiorum aut pagum Menapicum desig- 
nari putat Hadr. Valesius.”t 

Evidence as to the value of both these autho- 
rities is afforded by Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Geography, where, under the heading 
of “ Menapia,” it is stated, from a passage in 
Ptolemy (vi. 11, § 8), that it was “a small plac 
in Bactriana” (vol. ii. p. 327), and at the same 
time (in verb, “ Menapii”) superabundant infor- 
mation is tendered as to the Menapians, whose 
country had been invaded by Julius Cesar (vol. ii. 
pp. 327, 328). 

Ptolemy and his Geography are, as regards 
Manapia and Manapii, altogether ignored by 
Mr. Ramsay in his biography of Carausius. 

Milton, the profound Greek scholar, passes by 
the geographical tables of Ptolemy as if they were 
unknown to him, to tell us that Carausius was 
“a man of low parentage, born in Menapia, about 
the parts of Cleves and Juliers ” (History of Eng- 
land, book ii. p. 23). 

The sagacious and most learned Mr. Gibbon 
gives this account of Carausius. He was, we 
are assured, “2 Menapian of the meanest origin.” 
And then Mr. Gibbon, not paying due attention 


maps by Mercator, bearing date 1584, and published, I 
believe, at Duisburg in that year, as introductory re- 
marks by Mercator are dated “ Duisburg, 1583." Ex- 
tracts from Ptolemy relating to the British Islands are 
to be seen in the Monxumenta Historica Britannica, 
pp. x-xvi; Giles, History of Ancient Britons, vol. ii. 
pp. 97-103; and Johnstone, <Antiqguitates Celto-Nor- 
mannice, pp. 125-134 (Copenhagen, 1756). 

+ Castellum is not “a city.” Civitas is, according to 
Dr. Smith's Latin and English Dictionary, rarely used 
as being synonymous with *‘ a city,” and Caesar's defini- 
tion of a civitus is to be found in these words, ‘‘ Omnis 
civitas Helvetiz in quatuor pagos divisa est” (Bell. Gal. 
lib. iv. c. 12). If this definition be correct Carausius 
should have been described as paganus and not civis ; 
for civis is “a citizen,” and paganus is a “ countryman,” 
** peasant,” * villager,” “ rustic.” 
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to the statement contained in Ptolemy’s Geography, | borough, and grandfather of the Duke of Berwick, 
men- | published in the year 1675 a very extraordinary 


not even to “the small place in Bactriana ” 


tioned by Mr. Vaux in Smith’s Geographical Dic- | book, entitled Divi Britannici ; being « Rema 


tionary, nor to “the small city of Bactriana” 
specified in Dr. Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, 
says, * The Menapians were settled between the 
Scheldt and the Meuse, in the northern part of 
Brabant ” (History, vol. ii. c. xiii. p. 120). 

Dean Milman, in his edition of Gibbon’s His- 
tory, has something more to say on this point : 
“The three opinions of Eutropius, Aurelius 
Victor, and Eumenius, ‘ Vilissime natus,’ *‘ Mena- 
pie civis, and ‘ Batavise alumnus,’ give us a very 


doubtful account of Carausius” (Gibbon’s History, | 


vol. ii. c. xiii. note 25). Mr. Gibbon having 
stated that Carausius was a Menapian, and that 


upon the Lives of all the Kings of this Isle, from 
the Year of the Wor'd 2855 until the 1 
Grace 1660 (London, 1675). Information is to 
be found in this book not easily procurable else. 
where ; and how it was discovered I cannot even 
guess, for it displays in its first chapter the heraldic 
shields of various sovereigns, beginning with Brute 
it. the year of the world 2855, and ending with 
Lubelin, anno mundi 3921! ‘The highly respect- 
able aristocratic author cannot abide the very 
thought of a low-born plebeian like Carausius 
being British born and a British sovereign, but, 
relying upon the panegyrist Eumenius, insists 


the Menapians were settled between the Scheldt | that Carausius must have been a Batavian. 


and the Meuse, adds this information : “ Born on 
the confines of the Franks, he courted that formid- 
able people by the flattering imitation of their 
dress and manners” (vol. ii, p. 123). That 
Carausius favoured the Franks 1 believe, as (to 
use the words of Sir F. Palgrave) “ amongst his 
other allies” he had “settled large bodies of 
Franks in Britain” (vol. i. c. xi. p. 377); but I 
can find no authority for the statement that he 
imitated the “dress and manners” of the Franks. 
I can discover no confirmation of this assertion in 
the coins and medals of Carausius. The proof 
may be there, but the defective vision of a short- 
sighted man renders me incapable of perceiving it. 
On the contrary, the only character assumed on 
coin or medal is that of “a Roman,” and his 
“ favourite device ” of “the wolf and twins ” seems 
to be an emblem of the obscurity of his own birth, 
of his alien nurture, and of his ambition that the 
new principality of Britain, over which he reigned, 
might become, like to Rome, a sovereign and 
dominant power amid all other nations :— 

“ The ensigns of the Eternal City are found upon his 
coins, and it is very remarkable that the wolf and twins 
are copied upon the rude mintage of Ethelbert, the Bret- 
walda or Emperor of Anglo-Saxon Britain.”—Sir F. Pal- 
grave, Rise and Progress of the English Constitution, 
vol. i. c. xi. p. 376. 

I have thus far cited writers of great weight and 
authority, but who ignore the information con- 
cerning Menapia and Menapians, Manapia and 
Manapians, to be found in Ptolemy, and so doing 
they come to the conclusion that Carausius was 
probably a Brabanter, and certainly a “ foreign” 
or continental Menapian. To these writers of 
great weight and authority is to be added an 
author of high rank and quality—a man of 
marvellous luck, for he was the father of the ablest 


English-born general that ever commanded a 
British army, and he was the grandfather of the | 


Churchill, Knt., the father of the Duke of 


It is not very easy to extract a distinct meaning 
from the language of the worthy knight, but, as 
I understand him, he appears to be referring to 
the temporary of sovereignty over 
Britain. Here are the precise words used by him: 

“The two Tetrici and Marius, who seem to have had 
some marks of sovereignty (as appears by some old coins 
that have been found with scarce legible inscriptions of 
their names), yet I take them to be only such as touch’t 
here, with no other design than to plunder or squeeze 
some Tribute out of the impoverishd Islanders, as did the 
drunken Bonosus, Admiral to Aurelian, and Carausius, 
Admiral to Dioclesian (whom, I know not fur what reason, 
some would have thought to be natives, whereas Eumenes 
Rhetor calls the last Terre Batavia o/umnus), or, 
peradventure, took sanctuary here, as the remotest and 
most secure place to shelter themselves in after they 
rebell'd against their masters, as did Allectus when 
pursu'd by Constantius, next Emperor in succession.”"— 


Pp. §2, 8&8. 
Wa. B. Mac Cane. 
(To Le continued.) 
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FOLK-LORE. 

Fo.k-Sreecn (Dorsersuire.)—In redemption 
of the offer made (5" 8. vii. 45) to supplement the 
list of folk-names of flowers (Dorset) I there fur- 
nished, I now send a similar one, derived from the 
same sources, appertaining to birds, insects, &., 
in the hope of inducing contributions from other 
counties, and collecting in the pages of “* N. & Q” 
a storehouse of those quaint old names of their 
folk, ere the enlightening tendencies of the School 
Board render such an object impossible. 

Black Bol.—The cockroach. 

Black Jack.—The caterpillar of the turnip fly. 

Bruanstone Luck.—The stag-beetle, so called from 
being often found in the neighbourhood of Bryanstone. 

Clock.—A dor beetle. 

Cornish Jack.—The Cornish chough. 

Cristen.—A small kind of plum. 

Crow-shell—The freshwater mussel shell, so called 


most illustrious and successful of French generals. | because the crows take them from the water and open 


This particularly lucky individual, Sir Winston 
Tt 
Marl- 


them, and, having eaten their contents, leave them in 
the meadows. 
Culver. —The wood-pigeon or ring-dove. 
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k, and archivologist when gles ining, as occasion offers, 
ry Devil's cow.—A flat kind of be etle. | ere worthy accounts of the y various superstitious 
i}: Dumbledore.—The humble-bee habits und customs to be found In foreign 
m Dunnick The hedge -sparrow, countries, Do not the following nev paper 
of Dun piddl. | ¢ cuttings, from two of a series of ctaphie comm tni- 
“4 framers. ve female calf of a twin of which the | cations from Bucharest, show that t, in such matters, 
. ee hopper.—The whole of the genus Cicade is often | ¥° have a good deal in common with the ignorant 
n go culled. unlettered peasant of Roumania ?— 
ic og ladybird “There are no medical men in Roumania, excert in 
fe the large towns, and in the country is 
h tleberry : bilberry. tised openly. When a person becomes sick, the hes 
on generally old women—are sent for, and they sing and 
| perform ine antations over the sick. Tllness arises fr 
‘op.The bullfinuch, being bewitched, and the coldbloodedness with which 
1S i The dr a. the murder is planned of the persons who accomplish 
-stin this bewitching is startling. Meeting with one of these 
3 Kilte-cout.—The pte witch hags, I asked her if she ec uld cure animals as 
Maiden tree.—A tree nut polled. well as human beings, and she replied that she ‘ 
Meat-ware.—Potatoes, pulse, and other farinaceous horses and bullocks, but not dogs. When 
The wi t is a reusan iking spite at a 
0 neighbour overtures these to bewitch his enemy, 
r a A field Mosenend —_— and according to payment is the awfulness of the 
. Mwope.—The bullfinch (see “ Hoop "). bewitchery. One old hag I saw had just been accom- 
Mirrup.—A donkey. the death of a a ond, 
— singing over a piece of putrid flesh, and plunging 
. : —— —The water wagtail (see Dish- | a knife into it. What is called the ¢ Evil Eve .* is sup- 
Roddich.— The posed to be very potent in Wallachia. A RKoumanian 
| thinks Gut the greatest injury you can do to his or her 
child is to admire it, for then the Evil Eye has 
. Shitty.—The water-rail (sve “ Kitty-coot ”) from you to the child, and it will fade away and « lie-—so 
" Saags.—The fruit of a species of 1 lackthorn smaller fades believed. The Evil Eye also affects bullocks -~ 
. than sloes ' | horses There is one preventive which mest people 
Saorter.—The whextear (see “ Jobbler”). take the pr caution of attending to hild or adult 
j or animal, decorated with red ribbons, mpervicus t 
Stoul.—The vadfiv. the Evil Eye,and hence most people wear something 
Sion -thrush.—The wieschthrush (ccc “Heme scarlet about them, and oxen have generally a red rag 
: screech ” 7 ome- | about their horns. The bear cure is a favourite with 
., | the peasants, especially for rheumatism and fevers. 
ps so called because it | When attacked by these illnesses, the peasants send for 
Tented. who are always moving about with bears half 
Flesh-ly—The blowfly, tamed and led _by chains. On the arrival of the bear 
Welshaul, ~<A Gales. | the sick man lies down on the ground, and the bear is 
Wood-guest.—The wood-pigeon or ring-love (cee | made to tread upon and over him, the man as the bear 
“Culver ”) | passes pulling out a hair from the fur of the animal. 
rer This hair is worn in the bosom of the patient. Previous 
J. 5. Upat. to this simple operation, however, a mystery has to be 
Inner Temple. performed, otherwise the cure will not be complete. 
5 oa . A vipsy leads the hear round in a circle, and causes the 
Day Foux-Lore (5 vii. 424.)—( HARLOTTE to perform all sorts of strange antics to the wild 
F, may perhaps like to compare the following | music of a species of tambourine, played by a second. 
pretty version with her own :— Atter this incantation the spirits are propitiated, and 
“ Monday's child is fair in face, the bear cure is proceeded with. Divination is also 
Tuesday's child is full of grace, thoroughly believed in, one favourite practice being for 
Wednesday’ 8 child is full of woe, the mag cian to poise a key ona finger the move ment 
Thursday’ s child hi us far to £0. of the key being the interpreting medium, For instance, 
Friday’s child is loving and giving, a peasant, who had lost a purse containing a few francs, 
Saturday's chitd must work hard for its living ; went to a witch—male i = this case—to find out the thief. 
The child of Sur day and Chris stmas Day mapanied him, and saw the process. The teh 
Is good and fair and wise and gay. poised a key on the tip of his index finger, told the man 
to repeat the names of the persons he suspected of 
FrepericK Hancock. having committed the theft, and then mumbled some 
Windermere, Torquay. words inexplicable to me. At the fourth name the key 
: ’ | moved and dipped, and the witch said ‘that was the 
Forricy For K- Lorr.—Antiquaries cannot but thief.” Quite convinced the peasant left, and I have no 
thank “N. & ().” for the good service it has done | doubt engaged the services of another witch to hewitch 
os State in grathe ring up a big budget of British | the thief. Cards are also used in divination, and even 
folk-lore, and it is plain that it is ag iin in a field |," the large towns, at everv few doors in the back streets, 
4 d ; an ‘ a fortune-teller mav be found; a card in the window 
sure to yield interesting results to both ethnologist | being the sign."—The Scotsman, June 22 1877. 
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* Unusual activity prevails in the market this morn- 
ing, owing to the — nee of a number of Russian Jews 
and Greeks, who are buying up the maize and wheat in 
order to fulfil contracts which they have entered into 
with the Russian Government. One practice I observed 
which is worthy of notice. As a matter of course, the 
Rouman demands, on a first inquiry, about twice the 
market value of his produce, and when he receives what 
he considers too low an offer, as an emphatic disclaimer 
or a sign of defiance he puts the nail of his thumb 
against the front teeth of the upper jaw, and gives a 
klick. This is done exactly in the sense in which Shak- 
speare makes one of his characters in Romeo and Juliet 
say to another, ‘I bite my thumb at them.’ Another 
custom which is prevalent in Scotland is that on con- 
cluding a bargain the buyer gives a coin to the seller as 
luckpenny. A sale so ratified is, Iam told, never de- 
parted from. Another Scotch custom extant here, and 
which I noted, was that the first money taken for the 
day is spat upon as luck.”"—The Scotsman, June 21, 1877. 

J. 


Glasgow. 


Tue Exreror Josern.—The annexed copy of a 
letter, written nearly a century ago, from the then 
Emperor of Germany to the Pope, has been re- 
cently found among some old family documents, 
with the following note or card annexed: “ Mr. 
Robertson Barelay’s compts. to Sir Alexander 
Dick |of Prestontield, I doubt not]—sends him 
the above copy of a letter from the Emperor to 
the Pope, which his son James sent him from 
Rome the other day, December 31, 1782.” 

Copy of Translation. 

“T have the honour to answer by return of post the 
letter your Holiness writes me upon the supposition that 
I intend to deprive churches and ecclesiastics of all 
their possessions, and to reduce them all to simple pen- 
sions. The reports of certain persons have already 
procured me the very high honour of seeing your Holi- 
ness in my capital, and I make no doubt that such, too, 
have procured me this new testimony in writing of 
your friendship and of your apostolical zeal. I can 
only say (without dwelling too long on the subject) that 
the supposition which has come to your ears, as your 
Holiness expresses yourself, is false : and without having 
recourse to texts of Scripture or of the Fathers,— 
always, however, subject to interpretation and explana- 
tion, —I possess in my own breast a voice which tells 
me what, a3 legislator and protector of religion, I 
ought to pursue or desist from: and that voice, with 
the assistance of Divine grace, and that honest and just 
character which I feel in myself, can never lead me into 
error. 1i your Holiness will rest satisfied of this truth, 
as I hope you will, | beg of you to believe me likewise 
to be with. the most filial attachment and regard, &c. 

“ August, 1782.” 

J. M. 


E rixau.—Murdock, in his clever Dictionary 
of Distinctions, has made a study of this, and has 
said more to the purpose upon it than perhaps 
any other writer either before or since. It has 
three effects. One of them is twofold,—to lengthen 
the preceding vowel, and change its sound if only 
one consonant intervenes, as ban, bane. Then it 
changes ¢ and g from hard to soft, as rag, rage. 


Or it adds a syllable, and changes the seat of 
accent, Babylon, Babylone. And then he says that 
it varies the sound of th, as in bath, bathe ; breath, 
breathe. I think this is true, though likely to 
lead to an error, What Murdock calls raried 
others will call altered. It is not the sound of th 
that is altered. When a word concludes with ti, 
it hisses; but, when an e follows, it becomes the, 
as in the man; and so it does in ba-the. The 
nature is the same, though modified by the new 
combination. C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Portican AxaLocy.—The following passage 
are neither parallel nor transverse :— 
Waller. 
** As once the lion honey gave, 
Out of the strong such sweetness came ; 
A royal hero, no less brave, 
Produc’d this sweet, this lovely dame.” 
On the Lady Mary, Princess of Ovange. 
Longfellow. 
** Beware ! the Israelite of old, who tore 
The lion in his path,—when poor and blind, 
Shorn of his noble strength,” &c. 
The Warning. 
J. G. Whittier. 
In the old Hebrew myth the lion’s frame, 
So terrible alive, 
Bleached by the desert’s sun and wind became 
The wandering wild bees’ hive ; 
And he who, lone and naked-handed, tore 
Those jaws of death apart, 
In after time drew forth their honied store 
To strengthen his strong heart,” &c. 
The Hive at Gettysburg. 
Those who compare the latter poems together will 
find that the two American poets have chosen the 
same text and preached the same sermon without 
the slightest approach to a parallelism. 
Joun Craces 
80, Litchfield Street, Gateshead. 


“Orp.”—Whilst walking through a back street 
at Ashburton, Devon, a few evenings ago, I ob- 
served three or four children, the eldest not more 
than six years of age, playing and making some 
noise near the door of a house, to which, as it 
appeared, none of them belonged. A woman 
dwelling in the house came out and drove them 
away, and then remarked, apparently to the world 
at large, “I can’t tell why the infernal old children 
make their noise at my door.” 

The use of “old” as a term of depreciation is 
common in South Devon, but I never before heard 
it applied to children. Wa. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 


Epitors oF Mittoyx.—It _be interesting 
if somebody would chronicle for “ & Q.” all the 
editors of Milton’s works. I Ah: that neither 
Lowndes, Watt, or Allibone is at all complete. 

C. A. Warp 

Mayfair. 
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Aueries. 
[We must request correspondents desiring information 
in family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


PRESBYTERIANISM IN ENGLAND, 1646-1660.— 
The writer is anxious to ascertain in what parts of 
England the Presbyterian discipline was set up 
during the above period. As is well known, owing 
to the zeal of individual advocates of it, it was in 
most active operation in London and in Lanca- 
shire. About 1648 there was a disposition to put 
t in force in Suffolk and Essex. The latter 

county, in a printed document, was mapped out 
into “Classes,” with 2 somewhat incomplete roll 
ff ministers and elders ; but it does not appear 
that it ever got to work. Information as to the 
listricts in which Presbyterianism exercised its 
functions seems, in the absence of direct informa- 
ion in the authorities on the subject, to be best 
btained from incidental sources. Philip Henry 
was ordained in Shropshire, 1659, by the “ nearest 

ting Class of Presbyters, in the Hundred of 
Bradford North, wherein Mr. Porter, of Whit- 
hurch, was the leading man.” In twelve years 
this Classis ordained sixty-three ministers (An 
Account of the Life and Death of Mr. P. He nry, 
ed. 1698, p. 35). In Derbyshire there was a 
Classis at Chesterfield, and another at Wirksworth. 
At the latter place the son of Master Samuel 
Hieron, the author of the Sermons, was ordained ; 
xs also was Josiah Whiston, father of the cele- 
brated translator of Josephus. As to Cheshire, 
Henry Newcome, afterwards of Manchester, was 
ordained at Sandbach, in 1648 ; and he preached 
Oct. 20, 1653), as minister of Gawsworth, “at 
Knutsford Exercise ; and we then met,” he records, 

“about a classical association ” (A utobiog., pp. 10, 
46). 

One of the earliest orders for the carrying out 
of the new discipline is that of Feb. 20, 1645-6, 
being the resolution of the Houses of Parliament : 

“That there be forthwith a Choice made of Elders 
throughout the Kingdome of Aag/and, and Dominion 
of Wades, in the respective Parish Churches and Chap- 
pels, according to such Directions as have already passed 
both Houses, bearing date the 19 of August, 1645, and 
since that time And all Classes and Parochial Congre- 
pi ns respectively are hereby authorized and required 

forthwith effectually to proceed therein accordingly.” — 
Husband's Folio, p. 809. 

Joun E. 

Stretford, near Manchester. 


Cartwricnt, alias Vicars, or Scawspy, Co. 
Yorx.—I wish very much to get at the explana- 
tion, if any there be, of the above surname. A 
family bearing the name flourished for some gene- 
rations, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
at Seawaby, in the parish of Brodsworth, within 
the deanery of Doncaster. The pedigree as yet 


can only be traced back to one Thomas Cartwright, 
alias Vicars, of Scawsbie, who made his will 
Dec. 7, 1576. He is mentioned as cousin in the 
will of Roger Cartwright, of Coningsborough, 
within the deanery of Doncaster, dated Nov. 28, 
1539, and there is called “ Thomas Cartwright of 
Scawsbie,” without the alias of “ Vicars.” Fur- 
thermore, John, the eldest son of the a Roger 
Cartwright, in his will, dated Feb. 14, 1569, calls 
himself “John Vicars, otherwise called Joba’ Cart- 
wright, of Conyngsbro’.”. The family is of some 
interest in South Yorkshire, one member, Thomas 
Cartwright, alias Vicars, = Scawsbie, having by 
his will, dated June 10, 1597, left 10/1. a year to 
both universities for the education of “ one of my 
poor kinsmen or blood” for ever. This charity 
has disappeared, but whither I am unable to say. 
He also left some local benefactions. Can any 
one tell me why the alias of “ Vicars” was added 
to the name of Cartwright, and give me any clue 
as to the earlier descent of this family? One 
Edward Vicars, of Quarne, in co. Derby, who 
claimed to be a son of “ William Vicars, of 
Scoresby, in com’ Ebor.,” was found in the Visita- 
tion of 1569 to have usurped arms ; he bore, 
Arge ent, upon a cross patonce, sable, five estoiles 
or.’ ALrrep Scorr Garry. 
Ecclesfield, Sheffield. 


Upat’s “Roster Dorstrer.”-—I should feel 
greatly obliged for help in the following difficulties, 
which I have met with in the first scene of Roister 
Doister:— 

1. What is a “sayd saw,” and to what “sayd 
saw” does Merygreek allude in the following 
lines ?— 

* As long lyveth the mery man (they say) 

“4 doth the sory man, and longer by a day.” 

In enumerating his victims the jovial sponger 
mi sh use of compounds which in most cases indi- 
cate the peculiarities of those that bear them, as, 
for ex: ti “ Davy Diceplayer,” “ Nichol Never- 
thrives.” It is natural to suppose that the other 
names are also intended to convey a meaning. 
Can any one suggest it?) The passage is as 
follows :— 
Sometime Tom maketh us a feast, 

Sometime with Sir Hugh J’ye I am a bidden guest, 


Sometime I am feasted with Bryan Blinkinsoppe, 
Sometime I hang on Han/yn Hoddydodies sleeve. 
How does the name of Merygreek himself denote 
that, 
“‘ Whatever chaunce betide, he can take no thought”! 

3. What meaning is to be given to the word 

“loute ” in these lines ?— 
“In these twentie townes, and seke them throughout, 

Is not the like stocke, whereon to graffe a loute.” 
According to Johnson “lout” means “an awkward 
fellow, a bumpkin, a clowa.” I am inclined to 
add to these explanations that of “ flatterer, 
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sponger,” as the verb “ to lout ” signifies, according 
to the same authority, “to pay obeisance, to bow,” 
&e. Does any reader of “N. & Q.” know of other 
passages that can be adduced in support of this 
Interpretation 
4. What is the meaning of the line— 
‘Hold up his yea and nay, be his nowne white sonne”? 
This, says Merygreek, is the way to win Roister 
Doister’s heart. L. Baret. 
Liickeburg, N. Germany. 


‘Tur “ Liner Nicer.”—In the appendix to the 
(hronicon Petroburgense, as published by the 
Camden Society, appears this record of the posses- 
sions of the monastery of St. Peter, but there is 
not any information as to the condition of the 
MS. or its history. 

I have searched the Archeoloqgia and the indices 
to your valuable storehouse without finding any 
information or any clue. 

I therefore venture to hope you will allow me to 
propose the points I have named as queries to 
y correspondents ; and I shall feel much obliged 
to them for any information, especially as to 
whether the Ms. has all the entries as fully as 
they are printed, or whether the entries have been 
extended from records as brief as those in Domes- 
day and elsewhere. B. J. 


ABRAHAMUS A ScHoNBERG, supremus rei 
metallic in Electoratu Saxoniwe et Freiburgie 
reefectus.” 

Johannes Theodoricus a Se “re [ Johan. 
Bartol. equitum tribunus, sive Colonellus (?)], 
—Wanted information as to these two, or sources 
of information. The latter is said to have drawn up 
a history of the Schomberg family. Where is it? 

OrrTo. 
Grace aT Dixner.—The well-known 
Benedictus benedicat,” 
* Benedicto benedicatur,” 
before and after dinner, are so usual, that one 
seldom inquires their origin. Any reader would 
much oblige by accounting for it. Who first used 
these phrases? Any account of them would be 
esteemed by 82. 


Bravron Street anp Suertpay.—In the Con- 
Fessions of William Ilenry Ireland, 1805, p. 2, it 
is said that a private play was performed “at the 
then mansion of R. B. Sheridan, Esq., in Bruton 
Street, at which was present a large party of the 
nobility.” This is not noted by Cunningham as 
one of the residences of Sheridan ; is there any 


means of ascertaining, from extant letters or 
otherwise, what the number of the house was? 
There is no tablet to Sheridan set up in any street 
—this would be a good street to place it in if the 


C. A. Warp. 


house can be identified. 
Mayfair. 


De Sozrer anp Da Sovza 
any French, Spanish, or Portuguese heraldry or 
armoury contain the arms, &c., of either of these 
two families? Perhaps Mr. Woopwarp, of Mont. 
rose, will kindly look it up for me in his copy 
of Segoing’s Armorial Universel of 1679 (see 
“N, & Q.,” 5™ §. vi. 537). These works are not 
accessible to me in the U.S., or I would no 
trouble your readers. Siema, 


Rev. Wittiam Lestir, Vicar of St. John’s 
Parish, Barbadoes, during the middle of the 
seventeenth century.—To what branch of the 
Leslie family did he belong? By the records in 
the public offices of the island it appears that his 
wife’s name was Ann, and by her he had issue— 
Col. John Leslie; Charles; Isabella; Margory, 
who m. Archibald Carmichael, Esq., Provost 
Marshal of Barbadoes; Rebecca, m. James Keith: 
and Elizabeth, m. first William Johnson, and 
secondly Sir Peter Colleton. Fortipvs, 


Otp Sussex Fammies: DEvVENISH 
CompBer.— William Devenish, lessee of the Broill, 
Chichester, in 1570, left five daughters, his co- 
heirs, one of whom, Cicely, married a Richard 
or John Comber, of Donington. I want to know 
what relation this gentleman was to the John 
Comber, of Donington, whose sister and heir 
married Marck Miller, Esq., a justice of Chi- 
chester, who died 1672, and who was the father 
of Sir Thomas Miller, created «a baronet in 1705. 
The Millers, of course, quarter the arms of 
Comber. Are they entitled to quarter those of 
Devenish also, through the marriage above men- 
tioned ? E. M.S 


Epwarp Ranpotrn, brother of Sir Thomas 
Randolph, the well-known ambassador, was made 
by Queen Elizabeth, in 1563, “ High Marshall of 
the garrison of Newhaven.” From certain allv- 
sions in documents of the period, I imagine this 
place to have been Havre (de Grace), but I should 
like to have my conjecture confirmed. 

Epmuunp 

Ryde, I.W. 


THE Exrrorer.—In a_ recett 
magazine sketch of Schliemann the explorer, it & 
stated that once, when threatened by savage dogs, 
he remembered the example of U lysses and sat 
down, for, according to Aristotle and Pliny, dog 
will not bite a man ina sitting posture. Where 
is this recorded of Ulysses? Will some one givé 
the reference in Pliny or Aristotle? an is the 
assertion correct in fact ? — 

Shintield Grove. 

Sin Jonny Berryne, orn Berne.—In the (rent. 
Mag. for 1813, vol. Ixxxiii., is an account of the 
funeral of the third Earl of Rutland, who ws 
buried at Botesworth, near Belvoir, May 13, 155. 
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At p. 325 four knights are referred to as being 
appointed to ride at the four corners of the chariot 
on which the body was laid, one of them being 
named Sir John Berryne, but on p. 326 the same 
nerson is called Sir John Berne. Can any one 
inform me who he really was ? 

P. Berney Browy. 

St. Albans. 


Wittiam Joy, tre Samsoy, Bory 
yearn RamsGatTer, May 2, 1675.—What is known 
as to his parentage, Xc., besides what is given in 
Ten Thousand Wonde rful Things (Routledge) ? 

>. We 

Wotsey.—Where is the most 
guthentic detailed account of the last few days of 
the life of Cardinal Wolsey to be found ? 

A, E. L. L. 


Ronert Durrie.p came with his son Benjamin 
to Pennsylvania about the year 1682. He left 
4 son Robert in England, who died in Kent or 
Sussex before a.p. 1694. Can any information 
be given of the son Robert or his descendants ? 

DELLIEN. 


Caxtrox.—A Jeremias de Caxtun figured as a 
ad custodiam Judieorum ” 


Was 


“ Justicius assignatus 
in the earlier part of the reign of Edward I. 
he an ancestor of William Caxton ? 


M. D. Davis. 


Joux Barcrave, brother of the Dean of Can- 
terbury, is said to have written a treatise on Vir- 
ginia about a.p. 1621, under the signature of 
“Iynotus.” Is there a copy extant ! 


E. D. N. 


Buist : Boost : Bovst.—What is the meaning 
and derivation of this surname, found in the 
Haddington registers, in 1723, as Buist, in 1728 
as Boost, and in 1737 as Boust ! J. BEALE. 


Tur Busny.— Wanted, data and nominal origin 
of the Artillery head-piece. = 


_ Jews’ Weppixes. Among the London news 
in a news-sheet printed at Manchester in April, 
1763, is the following :— 

“On Wednesday last there were nine weddings among 
the Jews, three of which were lottery ones, that is, the 
lowest class of the people pay a penny a week apiece 
for their fomale children towards a fund, out of which 
they draw, by lots, a 20/. prize for their portions when 
they marry.” 

Does the custom alluded to still prevail among 
the Jews, and has it been noticed in connexion 
with marriage ceremonies ? 8. 

Wrest Park, Beps.—Am I wrong in deriving 
the name of Wrest, in Bedfordshire, from the old 
French guéret, a field that has been ploughed but 


fields in general. Boileau, in his first ode, says, 
“Les guérets pleins d’épis.” _Littré derives guéret 
from Vervactum, a term used by Varro and Colu- 
mella for land that is lying fallow. L. A. BR. 
Athenzum. 
Tue “Aronocta pro vita sva.”—Dr. New- 
man, in The History of my Religious Opinions, 
p. 19, ed. 1876, says if Bishop Butler's doctrine, 
that probability is the guide of life, were to 
be allowed, “then the celebrated saying, ‘O 
God. if there be a God, save my soul, if I have a 
soul? would be the highest measure of devotion.” 
Can any one say where this celebrated saying is to 
be found for the first time, and who uttered it? 
tle 

Avtnors or Books WaNTED.— 
Mare Mediterraneum.—It appeared in the Cornhill, 
, 1861, under the signature of “ Cette, July, 1861. 
J. N.”? 
Book- World.—I 

» 


t appeared in All the Year Round, 
No. 29, Nov. 12, 1859! 


od 


Avrnors or QvoraTions WANTED.— 

“What? Have I found the common herd 
So warm at heart and true, 

That I should weep at one’s deceit, 


And break my heart for you ° G. TF. D. 
‘ Father of light, to thee I call, 
Afflicted at thy feet I fall,” Xe. 


“The anchor ’s weighed, the sails unfurled.” 
H. H. B. 
“Three centuries he grows, and three he stays 
Supreme in state, and in three more decays.” 
W. R. E. 
Who uses the word “ tinsel-slippered ” of the feet ¢ 
the goddess Thetis, and where does it occur! 
BE. A. Srmpsoy. 


‘ Sanctus Ivo erat Brito 
Advocatus, sed non latro 
{es miranda populo.” 
«“ Une maison joyeuse 
Paraissait tre un nid beni. 
Quelques débris des pierres, 
Une armece 
e par la 
Et les hommes sont freéres : 
Le progrés, le voila !” 
E, A. Axon, 


Replies. 
DR. HOOK’S MISLEADING STATEMENT. 


350.) 


In answer to my note (5% S, vii. 282), Mr. Tew 
savs that he is sure I am in error when I 
affirm that the worship and invocation of saints 
were authorized dogmas of belief in the fourth 
century ; and he adds that at any rate such doc- 
trines were not held and taught by the Fathers of 
whom I have given a list from Thorndike, and 
least of all by St. Chrysostom and St. Augustine ; 
that these two writers, when alluding to the prac- 


(5t vii. 282, 


not yet sown! (fuérets is used by the poets for 


tice, simply do so to condemn it, as in the passage 
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(5 S. VIIT. Jory 2) 


which I quoted from the former; and he concludes 
that whatever may be thought of Dr. Hook’s view, 


it is clear that that of Thorndike is quite untenable. | 


If I called the statement of the author of the 
Lives of th Archbishops of Canterbury a strange 
one, I must call these assertions I have just quoted 
from Mr. Tew’s letter simply amazing. Let your 
readers judge for themselves whether there is the 
smallest hint of censure or condemnation in the 
words which I cited from St. Chrysostom. If I 
thought that any one else could mistake their 
meaning, I would bring forward other passages in 
which the saint speaks of doing this very thing 
himself; but surely I may spare myself the 
trouble. <As for Thorndike, he is too respectable 
an authority to require to be supported by me ; 
but, to show that he does not stand alone, I may 
quote what another learned Protestant writer of 
later date says of one of those Fathers whom he 
names as sanctioning this practice. Dr. Adam 
Clarke, in his of Sacred Literature, 
thus speaks of Gregory Nazianzen :— 


Succession 


“The recurrence to saints and angels in his writings 
is too frequent to be accounted for by the momentary 
excitement of his feelings, and too long and earnest to 
make doubt possible whether the addresses sprang from 
a firm belief in a thoroughly digested creed. He calls 
the saints to assist, and represents them as assisting, and 
every reader must feel that the invocations have more 
of the heart than of the imagination, that they are not 
mere prosopopceias, but that belief speaks in the glow of 
eloquence.” 

Dr. Clarke is right. There cannot be two opinions 
about the matter amongst those who have really 
read the words of this and other Fathers. 

As for the passages which Mr. Tew has quoted 
against the invocation of saints and angels, as he 
thinks, they must be taken together with those 
other at least equally plain and unmistakable ones, 
such as that which I have referred to in St. Chry- 
sostom, and of which I could bring forward any 
number, in favour of this invocation. They do 
not contradict one another, but only show that 
the ancient writers of the Church had in view two 
kinds of this cultus: the one in which saints or 
angels were regarded as independent sources of 
the blessings which were asked for from them, 
which was to make them, in a manner, equal to 
God—a cultus false, blasphemous, and idolatrous, 
branded with the anathemas of the Church; the 
other in which they were looked upon simply as 
patrons and intercessors, and were asked to obtain 
blessings by their prayers from the one true God, 
the only source of all good—a cultus which evi- 
dently had the full sanction and approval of the 
Church, and which is borne witness to by the 
Fathers named by Thorndike and by all others, 
perhnps without exception. 

The second letter, in the same number, partly 
answers the first, and so far I must thank H. P. D. 
for it; but I must demur to the greater part of 


_ his pleading in Dr. Hook’s defence. I have put 
a gloss upon his words, he says, i.e. I have said 
what I think he means. H. P. D. has done the 
same, and it is his opinion against mine. My 
belief is that ninety-nine out of every hundred 
readers will take my view and not his; bat 
others must judge of this. He says I must be 
aware of the difference between worship* and in. 
vocation. Whatever difference there may be, | 
know that invocation of saints is commonly called 
| worship of saints, and worship of saints is explained 
by invocation of saints, because this invocation js 
the chief act of such worship. The real difference 
to be considered is not that between worship and 
invocation, but that between the modes of re- 
garding the objects of this worship and invocation; 
whether they are looked upon as able to give 
what is asked, of and from themselves. or are 
merely called upon as intercessors with God. It 
is this latter kind of worship and invocation of 
which I understand Dr. Hook to speak, when he 
says that the worship of saints was not practised 
in the early part of the Middle Ages ; and what 
confirms me in this opinion is a passage which 
occurs later in his work, in which, after saying 
that now, in the thirteenth century, saint worship 
was carried to the height of extravagance, he goes 
on to speak of a prayer of St. Edmund, which is 
found in « MS. in the British Museum, and says 
that, as it shows the character of the devotion of 
the age, and is therefore of considerable importance, 
he will translate it for his readers. This prayer 
is as follows : 


“O Holy and Blessed John, apostle and evangelist of 
God, who wast, as a virgin, chosen by our Lord, and 
wast by Him more beloved than others, obtain for me 
from the Lord that gift which was vouchsafed to thee, 
that my latter end may be happy and exemplary. Grant 
that I may finish my course sound in faith, in sure 
hope, in peace and charity with all men, with my mind 
clear, with sufficient bodily strength to make my con- 
fession unto salvation, and to receive the viaticum and 
extreme unction with an earnest desire to see the 
adorable face of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

I suppose that St. Edmund’s meaning is beyond 
misapprehension, and that the most captious critic 
will not take exception to the expression “ Grant,” 
&e., after what has gone before. Now here is no- 
thing of that gross and detestable idolatry + which 


* It ought not to be necessary to say that the word 
“worship” may be, and is, used of the most various 
kinds of homage, from the highest to the lowest. A 
good example of this latitude of meaning is found in 
] Chron. xxix. 20, “And all the congregation...wor- 
shipped the Lord and the king.” The Hebrew word is 
used in the same wide way. To worship a saint or an 
angel, therefore, is not necessarily to give him Divine 
honours, as some seem still to think. 

t St. Augustine, Contra Faustum, admirably explains 
the difference between the heathen worship of idols and 
the Christian worship of the martyrs, as also that be- 
tween the latter and the highest worship which is due 


to God alone, but the passage is too long to quote. 
' 
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H. P. D. thinks is meant by worship of saints, 
and which Mr. Palmer talks about in his “cele- 
brated letters,” but precisely the same thing as 
js found in the writings of St. Chrysostom, St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, and others, and it is this, as 
it seems clear to me, that Dr. Hook is referring 
in the passage which I originally quoted from 


to 
him, and which, in consequence, I must still 
recurd as 2 most “ misleading statement.” 


Mey’s Morrice” anno “ Hoes” 
S. vii. 466, 514.)—“ Nine men’s morrice” 
may be enjoyed without the elaborate board 
J. T. M. deems necessary. A notice of the game 
is to be found in Hone’s edition of Strutt’s Sports 
and Pastimes, pp- 317-18 :— 

“ Merelles, or, as it was formerly called in England, 
nine mens’* morrice, and also five-penny morris, is a 
game of some antiquity. Cotgrave describes it as a boyish 
game, and says it was played here commonly with 
stones, but in France with pawns, or men made on pur- 
pose, and they were termed merelles, hence the pastime 
itself received that denomination. It was certainly 
much used by shepherds formerly, and continues to be 
used by them and other rustics to the present hour. But 
it is very far from being confined to the practice of boys 
and girls. The form of the merelle table and the lines 
upon it, as it appeared in the fourteenth century, is here 
represented. These lines have not been varied. The 
black spots at every angle and intersection of the lines 
are the places for the men to be laid upon. The men 
are different in form or colour for distinction sake; and 
from the moving these men backwards or forwards, as 
though they were dancing a morris, I suppose the 
pastime received the appellation of nine mens’ morris; 
but why it should have been called five-penny morris I 
do not know. The manner of playing is briefly this: 
two persons, having each of them nine pieces or men, 
lay them down alternately, one by one, upon the spots, 
and the business of either party is to prevent his 
antagonist from placing three of his pieces so as to form 
a row of three without the intervention of an opponent 
piece. If a row be formed, he that made it is at liberty 
to take up one cf his competitor's pieces from any part 
he thinks most to h’s own advantage, excepting he has 
made a row, which must not be touched if he have 
another piece upon the board that is not a component 
part of that row. When all the pieces are laid down, 
they are played backwards and forwards in any directiva 
that the lines run, but can only move from one spot to 
another at one time. He that takes off all his antagonist’s 
pieces is the conqueror. The rustics, when they have 
no materials at hand to make a table, cut the lines in the 
same form upon the ground, and make a small hole for 
every dot. They then collect, as above mentioned, 
stones of different forms or colours for the pieces, and 
play the game by depositing them in the holes in the 
same manner that they are set over the dots upon the 
table. Hence Shakspeare, describing the effects of a wet 
and stormy season, says :— 

‘The folds stand empty in the drowned field, 

And crows are fatted with the murrain flock, 
And nine mens’ morrice is filled up with mud.’” 


About twenty years ago un attempt was made 


* The apostrophe is thus placed throughout Strutt’s 
mention of the game. 


to gain drawing-room favour for “ merelles.” 
Boxes of neatly turned men, accompanied by 
leather covered boards stamped with gilt lines and 
stations, were commended to the notice of the 
public by an assurance of the antiquity of the 
game and the foregoing quotation from Shak- 
speare. It struck me that the whole thing was 
a kind of glorified “ tit-tat-toe,” a pastime with 
which I suppose many of your readers have re- 
lieved the tedium of their arithmetical exercises 
at school. The modern “ merelle” board and the 
fourteenth century table given in Strutt would 
require twenty-four holes, if it were adequately 
represented by the rustic on the ground. I am 
inclined to think he perhaps generally contented 
himself with nine, and that his pastime came to be 
called “ five-penny morris,” the name which Strutt 
eannot account for, from his frequent use of five 
pennies instead of men. With nine holes only, 
five pieces for each player would be ample force for 
the fray. The game of “nine holes” itself is de- 
scribed by Strutt (p. 274) as being probably the 
same as one which he calls “a succedaneum for 
skittles,” and which does not seem likely to have 
been played on a cloister bench. Neither does 
a marble game he mentions as bearing the same 
name account for the holes at Chichester and else- 
where. If these were not made for “ nine men’s 
morrice,” they may have been for some pastime of 
the nature of bagatelle, in which marbles took the 
place of balls. 

A day or two after I had despatched the fore- 
going remarks I came upon two street boys, who 
had chalked on the pavement a scheme of lines 
and dots which put me at once in mind of the 
“ merelle ” table figured in Strutt, and was capable 
of being used for the same purpose, though its 
arrangements were somewhat different. Stones 
represented the men, and the lads said they were 
playing at “fives.” I did not ask how many 
pieces each held, but from the number on the board 
I think he must have had more than five. What 
surprised me most was to see three on a dot in the 


middle of the table. In “merelles” and the 
generic game “tit-tat-toe” such a condition of 
things could never be. Sr. SwITHry. 


Hexry Extison (5 §, vii. 508.)—In reply to 
Mr. Buenanay, I may state that Mr. Henry 
Ellison is the second son of the late Colonel 
Ellison. of Sudbrook Holme, Lincolnshire, for- 
merly M.P. for Lincoln, and was born, I believe, 
in the year 1810, and was educated at West- 
minster School and Christchurch, Oxford. His 
cousin, the late Mr. Richard Ellison, was the 
donor to the nation of the magnificent collection 
of pictures known as the Ellison Gallery, at the 
Kensington Museum. As Mr. Henry Ellison is 


still alive, I do not think it is necessary to go into 
His first work, Mad 


any further particulars. 
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Moments, was published at Malta in 1833, and is | 
excessively scarce, being bought up by collectors | 
of English books publis shed abroad. It may occa- 
sionally be seen on foreign book-stalls. About 
ten years ago I bought a copy for twelve shillings 
at a second-hand book shop in Holborn. The 
work was vehemently attacked by the Tory press 
of the day ; but most of the reforms which Mr. 
Ellison advocated have become the law of the 
land, whilst his revival of archaic words nas since 
been followed by Morris, Swinburne, and Tenny- 
son, and his method of weel-balidies. in the 
German fashion, by men as Furnivall and 
Skeat. His next work, Touches on the Harp of 
Nature, was published, some years afterwards, by 
Painter, in the West Strand, and is also very 
rare. A copy, I presume, is in the British Museum 
Library. it is remarkable for a most eloquent 
preface, advocating various wsthetic en ents 
in the st parks, and public buildings of 
London, as well as various social reforms, most of 


such 


reets, 


which also have been carried into effect . Mr] 
Ellison’s next work, The Poetry of Re fe, was | 
published by Willis, of Charing Cross, in 1844. | 
The Atheneum, if I rightly remember, devoted | 


many columns to a long 


great merits and beauties, 
upon the writer as the 


review in praise of its 
and evidently looked | 
coming poet. The other 


literary papers of the day, including, I think, the | 
Parthenon, were no less eloquent and appreciative. | ° 
But Mr. Ellison has remained silent, A little 
more th two years ago, however, he published, 


under an assumed name, a very remarkable volume | 
of poems, to which attention was drawn ina long | 
notice in « well-known quarterly review. | 


Mr. Ellison evidently 
from the 


’ wished to conceal his name 
public, I do not feel that I should be 
d in disclosing the title of the volume. It 
is understood that Mr. Ellison has been engaged 
for many years upon 2 commentary on Shakspeare, 
a work tor which his critical powers and deep 
poetic sympathy eminently qualify him. In con- 
clusion, I should have much pleasure in lending 
Mr. Brenanan the work for which he asks, but 
unfortunately my copy has been mislaid or lost. 
HABENT SUA FATA LIBELLI. 


“Lupcs EST HOMINI 
viii. 19.)—Compare The Tasi:, bk. i 
‘I mourn the pride 
And avarice that make man a wolf te mare 
Cowper, of course, only quoted his old se 
but I would repeat the query of 
Griffith, in his edition of The Task (C. P. S., 1374, 
p. 238), “Is this the idea pono? ac in the old 
legends respecting lycanthropy- the were-wolf 
(i.e. man-wolf) of the Germanie races, and the 
loup-garouw of the south of France?” Compare | “ 
Howell's Epist. Ho- Eliane, bk. i. § vi. ep. 
(dated Dee. 1, 1644) :— 


nomo” (5% vii. 


v. 102:— 


509 ; 


i001-hook ; 


58 | 


vero 


| king of Are 


“T must resent the calamities of the time, and the 
desperate case of this Nation, who seem to have fallen 
quite from the very faculty of reason, and to be pos. 
sess'd with a pure Lycanthropy y, with a wolvis h kind of 
disposition to tear one ¢ another in this manner; insomuch 
that if ever the old saying was verified, Homo homini 
lupus, it is certainly now. I will conclude with this 
Distich, 

‘ They err, who write, no Wolves in England range, 

Here Men are all turn’d Wolves, O monstrous change !"” 
Lycanthropy was the ag formation of a man into 
a wolf, whether actu: lly, by means of magical arts, 
or in imagination, through a kind of frenzy or 
monomania. As the word is from Greek 
and avOpor os, SO were-wolf is formed from A.-S. 
were, & Man; and of qarou A. Brachet tells us, 
in his Etymol. French Dict. (ed. Kitchin, 
1873), that it is the Old French from 
Gerulph us (as Raoul por Radulphus), which is 
found in Med. Lat., and he quotes Gervasius 
Tilberiensis thus : “ Vidimus frequenter in Anglia 
per lunationes homines in lupos mutari; quod 
hominum genus Gerulphos Galli nominant, Angli 
-vulf dicunt.”. Gerulphus is of Germ. 
origin, and answers to Swed. rarulf (from var, 
a man, and wif, a wolf). Pliny discredited the 
story : “ Homines in lupos verti rursumqne re stitui 
sibi, falsum But he adds: “Ista vulgo infixa 
est fama in tantum, ut in maledictis versipelles 
habeat”: and cites the Greek Euanthes as an 
authority (Nat. Hist. lib. viii. cap. 22). Ovid 
cives a minute account of the conversion of Lycaon, 
dia, into a wolf, as a punishment from 
Jupiter 7% the savage ferocity of his disposition 

Metam., i. 209-39). In Virgil’s Eeclog., viii. 95-98, 
Al phesi sibeeus refers such transformations to the 
magical etfect of herbe and Ponto lecta venena, and 
adc is 

“ His ego sepe lupum fieri et se condere sylvis 
Meerim .. . vidi.” 
It was from a similar belief that, in a conference 
of theologians convened by the Emperor Sigis- 
mund, transformation into were-rolves was pro- 
nounced to be a crime, and any assertion to the 
contrary was accounted as heresy. ACHE. 


Batey’s “ Dictionary” (5™ vii. 447.) —Th 
biblios graphic: al details which Mr. SAILEY has 
given of this celebrated dictionary (5™ S. ii. 514 
and iii, 509) are so complete, that it may suffice 
now to say that of the Svo., work the first volume 
appeared in 1721, ani d the second volume in 1727. 
The folio dictionary was first published in 1730. 
In the first Svo. edition, of 1721, there is a very 
curious mistake ; under the word “ Gunpowder” 
Bailey states that it was invented by “ Ignatius 
Li a monk.” On the last page there is a note, 
in Latin, that it should be Bartholdus Schw: urts. 
Considering what Ignatius Loyola really did 

invent,” it would he fair to ask, was this merely 


qe woul, 


were 


a blunder of Bailey’s, or had he been misled by 
a satirical informant! My friend Mr. W heatley, 
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Notices of English Dictionaries, 
ublished by the Philological Society, states that 
Bailey's Dictionary was the first English dictionary 
illustrated with woodcuts ; this, however, is not 
the case, as in the Glossographia Anglicana Nova, 
1707, there are upwards of sixty woodcut illustra- 
tions printed in the pages. The contractions in 
Lowndes, such as Dent, Bindley, «c., refer to 
lebrated book sales ; their purpose is to show 
the prices of hooks as produced at the auction of 
well-known libraries. It must be remembered 
that Lowndes’s book was chietly intended for the 
book trade ; ordinary book buyers would be mis- 
led sadly if they trusted to Lowndes’s statements 
of “best editions”; and the prices which he gives 
must be received with some caution, for many 
books have increased in sale value, and perhaps 
even more have diminished, since the dates to 
which he refers. EpWarkbD SOLLY. 


in his valuable 


ce 


A Society ror THE PUBLICATION OF Crvren 
REGISTERS: THE SOCIETY OF Frienps vi. 
484: vii. 9, 89, 131, 239, 290, 429, 459.) —There is 
a reference in the reply of Crt. 5. vii. 430) to the 
records of the Society of Friends, about which the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” may desire some information. 
Having beenallowed toconsult them some yearsago, 
I was struck with the perfect system and order that 
pervaded them. The organization of the Society 
of Friends is composed of two parts—the monthly 
meeting, corresponding with the parish, and the 
quarterly meeting, corre sponding with the diocese. 
The original records are all prepared in duplicate, 
one of which is pasted into the register of the 
monthly meeting, the other is pasted into that 
of the quarterly meeting, in the order in which 


which these are the day-books. When a couple 
are married an account is opened for them, stating 
the time and place of the marriage ; and as each 
child is born it is entered in the same page, with 
the date of the birth. Opposite is written the date 
of death or marriage, as the case may be. In the 
latter case a fresh account is opened for the newly 
married couple. The account closes with the death 
of the old couple ; or in case either of them marries 
a second time, the account is extended if the 
widower marries, or transferred to a new page if 
the widow marries; and thus the records have gone 
on from the early ages of the Society to the 
present time. Government was sc much pleased 
with these records that it asked for them, and 
offered to have certified copies lodged in the 
various places from which they were withdrawn. 

At an early period in the existence of the 
Society a question as to the validity of Friends’ 
marriages was raised with regard to some property. 
It was contended that as the marriage was not 
performed according to the rites of the Church the 
children were illegitimate, and could not succeed 
to the property ; but the judges held that Friends’ 
marriages were valid, and that decree was never 
reversed; but the same privilege was not extended 
to other dissenters. Josern FisHer. 

Waterford. 

Tre Site: Mirtox (5™ 5. vii. 186, 296, 
-\—The sermon which Mr. quotes at 


13 
and W hose tit le, 


the first of the above references, 
&e.. Mr. Souty asks for at the second, is this : 

“The Royal Merchant. A Sermon preached at 
Whitehall before the King’s Majesty at the Nuptials of 
an Honourable Lord and his Lady. | Prov. xxxi. 14, 
She is like » Merchant's Ship, she bringeth her Food 


o 


they occur; but they only form the basis for 
other records. The Society of Friends looks upon 
baptism as an internal change, not an external 
rite, and the record of birth is a “ birth note” 
which states the time and place of the birth and 
the parents’ names ; it is witnessed by two persons 
who were present at the birth. The marriage 
certificate is 2 parchment document which describes 
the proceedings which have been taken towards 
the marriage ; it is signed by the bride and bride- 
groom, and by any of those present who wish to 
sign it ; it is read at the meeting, and becomes the 
property of the wife. But there are other registers 
which are pasted into the books. The record of 
death is called a “burial note”; it is an order 
from the appointed officer to the person in charge 
of the burial-cround, and directs him to make a 
grave, and therein lay the body of So-and-so, who 
died the —— day of ——. The gravedigger cer- 
tifies that the body was duly buried. 

These are the original documents prepared in 
duplicate, which are preserved, one by the local, 
the other by the provincial registrar. The latter 
has a separate book, of the nature of a ledger, to 


from afar. Robs Wilkinson, Cambridge. The 
| Second Edition. London: Printed and Seld by H. Hills, 
| in Black-Friars, near the Water-side. For the Benefit 
of the Poor. 1708.” 

This is a copy of the title of my edition, which is 
an octavo. Allibone mentions quartos of 1607 
and 1615, with a reference to Beloe’s Anecdotes. 
The sermon is « most comical one, showing in 
what respects the bride is to do-her utmost to be 
like a ship, and in what others she is not to think 
of such a thing (Mr. Nasn’s passage is, of course, 
of the latter kind), and ending with the devout 
aspiration that she may, “in the mean time, do 
worthily in Ephratah and be famous in Brittain ; 
live to a Hundred, grow into Thousands, and your 
Seed possess the Gate of his Enemy. Amen.” 

Crarztes F, S. Warnes, M.A. 


an 


Bexhill. 


“ ParapisE Lost” 
5S, i. 52, 236 ; 
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greater portion of it is made up of dialogue be- 
tween the parents and their offspring, and the 
relationship directly acknowledged seven times at 
least. 

The passage extends, as I take it, from 1. 235 
to Ll. 409, from which, with permission, I will set 
down the following extracts. 

At the commencement Sin says to Death (235- 
238) :— 

“O son, why sit we here, each other viewing 

Idly, while Satan our great author thrives 

In other worlds, and happier seat provides 

For us his ofspring dear?” 

Of Satan it is said, ll. 330-331:— 
“ Disguis'd he came, but those Ais children dear 
Their pareat soon discern'd, though in disguise.” 
Again, 349:— 

** Met who to meet him came, his offspring dear.” 
Ll. 352-354 :— 

* Long he admiring stood, till Sin, his fair 
Enchanting daughter, thus the silence broke : 
parent, these are thy magnific deeds.” 

L. 363 :— 

* That I must after thee with this thy son.” 
Ll. 383-386 :— 

“ Whora thus the prince of darkness answer’d glad: 
Fair daughter, and thou son, and grandchild both, 
High proof ye now have giv’n to be the race 
Of Satan.” 

The reader now shal! judge for himself whether it 
he true or otherwise that in this “long passage 
neither parent is once named”; and all that I 
shall say on my own behalf is, that if the affirma- 
tive be the fact, the whole gist of Japerz’s argu- 
ment is as fatal to his view as it is conclusive of 
mine. 

But there is a word to be said on the other 
passage quoted, book ii. Il. 781 and 804, “ where,” 
Janez tells us, “one of his parents is addressing 
Death.”. Now, marvellous to say, the whole of 
this speech is addressed by Sin to Satan, as the 
most cursory glance will make plain to any one. 
It will be seen, too, that the relationship between 
the several personages is not « whit more broadly 
stated in the passaye of book ii. than in that of 
book x. 

I need hardly, perhaps, mention that the italics 
in the quotations are my own. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Sermon at St. Pavr’s, 1661 (5" 
vii. 401, 450.)—The fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, was not Samuel but Benjamin 
Stone, who was admitted a pensioner from co. 
Norfolk in 1598, D.D. 1660 (Masters’s Hist. 
Corpus Christi Colleg Benjamin Stone, M.A., 
was admitted and instituted to the rectory of St. 
Mary Abchurch on May 19, 1613; collated on 
May 2, 1637, to the rectory of St. Clement East- 
cheap ; and on March 5, 1638-9, to the prebend 
of Reculverland in the eathedral church of St. 


Paul (Bishops’ Certificates, London dioe.). 
March, 1642, the rectories of St. Mary Abchurch 
and St. Clement Eastcheap were sequestered from 
Benjamin Stone (Jour. House of Lords, vol, y, 
pp- 663-4) ; and in the proceedings of the Com. 
mittee of the House of Commons for the relief of 
“ plundered ministers ” are the following entries : 

“20° Junij, 1646.—Cleamentes East Cheape & Mary 
Abb Church, It is ordered y* y* peticon of Joane y® wife 
of Beniamine Stone, from whom y* rectorves of Clementes 
East Cheape & Mary Abb Church, London, are seques- 
tred, bee shewed to y* respectiue ministers & sequestrato” 
of y* savyd Churches & to returne their answere therein 
to this Com'**.” 

Julij 27°, 1646.—Mary Abchurch & East. 
cheape. It is ordered that the ministers & sequestrato” 
of the respective Rectories of Mary Abchurch & Cleme 
Eastcheape, London, doe shew cause before this Cot op 
the 15" day of August next ensueinge wherefore they 
doe not pay yvnto Joane the wife of Beniamin Stone, 


trom whome the s" Rectories are sequestred, the 5t" p'te of 


| the proffittes of the s' Rectories, according to the seu’al] 


orders of this Co** in that behalfe.” 

In the face of the above authorities it is evident 
that the Christian name of Prebendary Stone was 
Benjamin, and not Samuel. I will only add that 
a Samuel Stone from co. Derby was admitted a 
pensioner of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
in 1656, and proceeded to M.A. in 1663. 

E. H. W. D. 

See the Fifth Report of Historical MSS. Com- 
mission, “ House of Lords’ Calendar, 1642-3, 
March 23.—Order for sequestering the living of 
St. Mary Abchurch.” Emity Cote. 

Teignmouth. 


Martow’s “ Favstus” S, vii. 388, 493.)— 
Mr. Puituies must, I think, have lost sight of 


| the chronology of Marlow’s plays when he wrote 


his answer to my query about the opening lines of 
Doctor Faustus. I would therefore call his atten- 
tion to the following extracts from Collier’s His- 
tory of Dramatic Poetry, Dyce’s “ Account of 
Marlow and his Writings” prefixed to his edition 
of the poet’s works, and Warton’s History of 
English Poetry. Tamburlaine the Great “ is Mar- 
low’s earliest drama, at least the earliest of his 
plays which we possess” (Dyce, xv); “ Marlow’s 
Feaustus, in all probability, was written very soon 
after his Tamburlaine the Great” (Collier, ii. 126). 
It follows from this that the “ proud audacious 
deeds” referred to in the fifth line may possibly 
be those of the Scythian shepherd, though I 
should not be prepared to assert it as confidently 
as Mr. does. 

Edward IT. is regarded by both Dyce and 
Collier “as one of the author’s latest pieces” 
(Dyce, xxiv). Though Lust’s Dominion has been 
ascribed to Marlow, it has been distinctly shown 
by Mr. Collier that it is “ unquestionably not his.” 
He conjectures with great probability that it is no 
other than The Spaneshe Mores Tragedie, which 
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— 
was written by Dekker, Haughton, and Day, and 
is mentioned in Henslowe’s Diary under the * 13th 
of febrearye, 1599” (Dyce, xlvii). I therefore 
think I am justified in not accepting Mr. 
Piturs’s explanation of the third and fourth 
lines. 
That “the fields of warlike Thrasymene ” refer 
to Dido, Queen of Carthage, is still less “ evi- 
dent” to me. How can two lines in one of Mar- 
low’s earliest plays refer to the Tragedy of Dido, 
“which was completed for the stage by Nash after 
the decease of Marlow” (Warton, 907 ; Dyce, 
xxxvi)? What in the name of chronology has the 
battle of Thrasymene, fought two hundred years 
before Christ (217 B.c.), to do with Dido, who 
lived six centuries (p.c, 853 ¢.)—or, if we adopt 
the poetical anachronism which makes her a con- 
temporary of /Eneas, almost a thousand years 
—earlier (B.C. 1190 ¢.)! L. Bark. 
Biickeburg, Germany. 


‘ 


Tue TitLe or “Esquire” (5™ vii. 348, 511; 
viii. 33.)—Allow me to contribute the following 
quotation from Molitre to the correspondence on 
the value of this title, under the ancien régime, in 
France. M. de Peurceaugnac expresses his objec- 
tions to being hanged, and says, “Une preuve 
comme celle-la ferait tort 4 nos titres de noblesze.” 
Sbrigani replies, “ Vous avez raison: on vous 
contesterait apres cela le titre d’écuyer” (Act iii. 
sc, 2). Artuur 

Atheneum. 


“Barristers at law you shall enter by that title, but 

you shall accept them as gentlemen only, unless other- 
wise qualified to bear the title of Esquire.” 
The above is an extract from the instructions 
issued in 1682 by Clarencieux to May and King, 
his deputies, on their “ visiting” the counties of 
Worcester, Warwick, 

But I venture to say, in reply to Mr. Curtis 
p. 34), that I think a chapter of the Heralds’ 
College would in these days admit that a barrister 
is entitled to write himself armiger. At all 
events, the right of a graduate of an inn of court 
to that title is sufficiently attested by the fact that 
the Court of Common Pleas refused to hear an 
affidavit because a barrister named therein was 
not called Esquire. See the Heraldry of Worces- 
tershire, Introduction, xlix ; Bythewood’s Con- 
reyancing, ii. 386; Burke's Patrician, v. 114; 
and (rent, Mag., 1834, i. 51. H. 8. G. 


“There is certainly a difference between an Esquire 
anda Gentleman, insomuch that in the Court of C. B. 
Hil. 14 Geo. 2. between Jessor v. Molineuz, in a motion 
tora procedendv, an affidavit was produced, wherein a 
person named therein Gentleman appearing to be a bar- 
rister, the Court would not allow the affidavit to be read, 
because a Lavrister is an Esquire by his office or pro- 


fession.”"—Wilson’s 2eports (1748), vol. i. p. 245. 


G. O. E. 


H. imagines that the sovereign’s commission 
necessarily confers the title of Esquire. The 
sovereign’s commission does confer the title of 
Esquire on a magistrate and on a captain in the 
army, but it only confers the title of Gentleman 
on a lieutenant in the army. 

J. Certis. 


Is it not the fact that in recent Tables of Pre- 
cedence barristers take their proper place beneath 
“Gentlemen entitled to bear arms” / H. C. 

Famiry S. viii. 28.)\—Cornelius 
Hallen was buried at Oldswinford (Stourbridge), 
Oct. 29, 1682. This is, I believe, the first entry 
of the name in the registers; but Anne, the 
daughter of Cornelius Holland, was baptized in 
1652, and Constance, the wife of Cornelius JJol- 
land, was buried in 1654. In 1704 John Graze- 
brook married Elizabeth (née Hunt), the widow of 
Samuel Hallen, of Stourbridge, but in her marriage 
licence at Worcester she is called Elizabeth 
Holland. In fact, the family seem to have changed 
their name about the time of the Restoration, « 
fact(?) which almost leads me to suppose that they 
were in some way related to Cornelius Holland 
the regicide, of whose family history little ot 
nothing seems to be known, If your correspon- 
dent will communicate with me, I shall be glad t 
tell him all I know al the Hallens. In the 
mean time I beg leave to refer him to Dr. Howard's 
Miscellanea, ii. 406. 


H. Sypxvry Grazerroox. 
Middleton Villa, Grove Park, Chiswic. 


(5 viii. 2.)—Mr. Picroy’s 
article is quite conclusive, and there can be n 
further controversy about it. The Ancren Rivwl 
and the Icelandic dictionary between them settle 
the matter for ever. I merely wriie this to remind 
Mr. Picton that the connexion between Whit- 
sunday and the Icelandic /: udagr is duly 
recorded in my Index to the dictionary, published 
last year. 

It is, perhaps, as well to note that Whitsunweek 
isa wretched popular corruption of Whitsunday- 
week, Icel. hiitasunnudagsril, 1, due to the fact 
that the phrase hrita sunnea, i.e. white sun, could 
be used by itself in Icelandic to denote the Domi- 
nica in Albis, Any who require further informa- 
tion may find it in Mr. Vigfusson’s article upon 
the word Avitr, p. 302. Water W. SKeart. 

2, Salisbury Villas, Cambridge. 


Epwarp Ginnon AND Jonny Whitaker S, 
vii. 444, 489.)—I have read Mr. Baiiey’s note, 
but do not see that it, in the slightest degree, 
touches or refers to the fact I put forward in the 
testimony of Lord Sheffield—the true reason that 
prompted or induced Mr. Whitaker to write 
against Mr. Gibbon. The statement is clear and 
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convincing, being supported by every circumstance 
connected with the case. It is unnecessary to re- 
capitulate them, to enter upon other matters, or 
to enlarge upon the merits of the great Gibbon, 
“who still sits upon the imperial throne of history 
unapproached, if not unapproachable.” I know 
that Mr. Whitaker preten ied it was on a different 
account he attacked Gibbon, but I place no reliance 
on his statement when confronted with that of 
Lord Sheffield. I beg to close by giving a quota- 
tion that Mr. Gibbon himself used respecting the 
struggle of authors for literary fame: “ The judi- 
cious lines of Dr. Young, *‘ That every author lives 
or dies by his own pen, and that the unerring sen- 


tence of time assigns its proper rank to every com- | 


position and to ev ery criticism which it preserves 

from oblivion.’” Wuyte. 
213, Upper Parliament Street, Liverpool 

ASHES LIVE 

OS, 


THEIR WONTED 
vil, 470 5 viii. 
appends three lines 
to the above passage (see 


“Ev’n IN OUR 
FIRES,” Gray’s Evecy 
17.)-—-It is Gray himself who 
of Petrarch as a 
ed. 1768, p. 117) :— 

Ch’ i’ vegzio nel pensier, dolee mio foco, 

Fredda una linzu», duo begli occhi chiusi 

Rimaner dopo noi pien di faville.” 

Petrarch, Sou. 169 (in some editions 170). 

But certainly the suggestion is not very strong. 
The point of Gray’s line gh omy wonted, 
which the Petrarchian prototype - lly involves. 
Gray was deeply imbued w ith Ital ilian literature, 
ind seems to have prided himself not a little on 
this knowledge. Some of your readers may like 
to be reminded that under 

“ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day” 


note 


lies in th 


Gray quotes (ed. 
cant, villi, 1. 5:— 


from Dante’s Purgatorio, 


“Squilla di lontano, 
giorno pianger che si muore.” 


J. L. Warne. 


Francis Favevier (5% 8. 1737 
an address to the public for funds to establish the 
General or Mineral Water Hospital, Bath, was 
issued, Contributions are to be sent “ to Richard 
Nash, Esq. (Beau Nash), Francis Fauquier, Esq., 
and Dr. Oliver, at Bath, or Mr. Benjamin Hoare, 
banker, at the Gold n Bottle, Fleet Street, Lon- 
don.” On Jan. 15, 1738, the accounts of the 
treasurers, Dr. W. Oliver, Richard Nash, Esq., 
and Francis Fauquier, Esq., were examined and 


Che paia il 


approved. Was this Francis Fauquier any rela- 
tion of the Francis Faun juier for whose armorial 


bearings Mr. Tomtixsox makes inquiry ? 
Witsranam Fatcoyxer, M.D. 
Bath. 
Tne Curistie 
* As with ‘ Brice,’ so it is to the Danes we owe many 
entries in our older records of which * Christian ’ is the 
root. it nlways been most 


5% S. vii. 


As a baptismal name it has al 


common in those parts of the eastern coast of England 
which have been brought into contact with Denmark 
by trade. Such names as ‘Joan Cristina,’ ‘ Brice Cris. 
tian,’ or ‘John fil. Christian,’ frequently occur jp 
medieval registers. Their descendants are now found 
as ‘ Christian,’ ‘ Christy,’ and * Christison.’ "—Bardsley’s 
English Surnames, 1875, p. 30. 


“Spatato’s Suirtines ty Reticion” (5% §, 
vii. 308.)—There are two copies of this pamphlet 


in the British Museum. The following is the full 
title-page 
*““M. Ant. De D'nis Arch-bishop of Spalato, his Shift. 


rsin Religion. A Man for Many Masters. Matt. xxvi, 
5, Et ait illis, Quid vultis mihi dare? London, printed 
by Iohn Bill. mMpexxtv.” Sm. 4dto. Title, one leaf, and 
The Printer to the Reader, one leaf, both unpaged ; then 
pp. 1-02 

It appears from the printer’s address that the 
particulars of the archbishop’s “ shiftings” were 
collected by the Bishop of Durham. 

P. Courryey. 
15, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 


Ressta THE Brave §. vii. 306.) —By way 
of supplementing Mr. A. L. Maynew’s remarks 
permit me to point out that, in Ezekiel xxxviii. 2 
and xxxix. 1, Meshech and Tubal have been held 
to indicate Moscow and Tobolsk, the ancient 
capitals of European and Asiatic Russia re 
spectively. Nebuchadnezzar (Ne-Boch-ad-ne-Tzar 
in Russian signifies “there is no but the 
Czar.” M. D. 


Herarpic (5™ §. vii. 288.)—The coat which 
inquire s about is, I should think, that of Hadley, 
of co. Hereford, which is thus blazoned by Burke: 
“Gu., two chev. betw. three falcons ar., beaked, 
legved, and belled or. Crest : A falcon ar., beaked, 
legved, and belled or, holding in the mouth a 
buckle of f the last.” I suspect that what G. de 


ribes as 


‘a chevron, thereon a couple-close,” is 


God 


really two chevronels. The impalement is 
probably Gilham. H. 8. G. 
Tue Scorcn-Irisn Jonnstons §. vii. 449. 


of Family 
‘family of 
us a crest “an 


—I find, on a reference to the Bool: 
Crests, vol. ii, p. 259, that a Scotch 
Johnstone, not particularized, bore 
arm in armour, holding a sword erect, all ppr.” 
H1RonDELLE. 

Walsall. 

Wuirstnpay axp Wnhitsuyn Day (5* vii 
488.)—May 15 is aterm day in Scotland, and is 
called Whitsun Day. The almanac mentioned by 
J. F. M. is therefore adapted to both E ngland and 
Scotland. Presbyteri: gee berately ignore Church 
festivals. Leaton BLENKINSOr?. 


‘oot (5 §, vii. 461.)—Mr. 
says, “ I wonder how many Toot Hills, or Tothills, 
are now left in England!” There is one about 
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a mile distant from Cleobury Mortimer, commonly 
called “ Castle Toot,” the scene of many a picnic, 
and the spot where the Foresters and Oddfellows 
assembled for their annual fcte on June ll. It is 
an elevated spot, where formerly stood a strongly 
fortified castle, occupied by the Mortimer family, 
until it was destroyed by Henry II. Toot Hill, 
at Peterborough, must be well known to many 
readers of “N. & Q.” Concerning Toot Hill, in 
Lindridge, and other Toot Hills in Worcestershire, 
see Allies’s Antiquities and Folk-Lore of Worces- 
tershire (1852), pp. 223, 232 to 236, 294, 417. 
Four pages of this work are devoted to the ety- 
mology, &c., of Toot Hill. Curupert Beve. 

Human Bopres rocnp A Gracter (5" vii. 
428, 515; viii. 38.)—The late T. Herbert Barker, 
MD., F.R.S.E., in his description of the ascent of 
Col. du Geant, after stating that glaciers move from 
sixteen to eighteen inches per day in summer, and 
less than half that distance in winter, says :— 

“ 4 striking fact has in recent years verified the pre- 
ceding observations on glacier motion. In 1820 4 
Russian physician, Dr. Hamel, in an attempted ascent 
of Mont Blane, proceeded as far as the Grand Plateau, 
when three of his guides were swept away by an avalanche 
and were never more heard of. Some years afterwards 
Prof. Forbes made some observations on the glacier 
towards which the men were drifted by the avalanche, 
and from the rate of the glacier’s movement he was led 
to predict that, within forty-five years from the time of 
the accident, some remains of the unfortunate guides 
would be reaching the terminus of the glacier in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Chamouni. So it has come 
topass. In the summer of 1861 human remains were 
found there, and the colour of the hair and other marks 
sufficed to identify them with those of the guides in Dr. 
Hamel’s party.” 

Josern FisHer. 

Waterford. 

Spectat Cotiections or Books §, vi. 483, 
544; vii. 40, 153, 294, 437, 476.)—I am interested 
in obtaining a list of books upon the subject 
of highwaymen and knight-of-the-road-ism in its 
many shapes. Although I am not making a col- 
lection of such books, I desire to refer to certain of 
them, and if any contributor can furnish “ N. & Q.” 
with a list, I do not doubt it will be of use to 
others beside myself. The following works of fact, 
fiction, and fun I already know of :— 

The History of the Rapparees. Published at Belfast. 
‘date and publisher. 

The Lives and Exploits of Banditti and Robbers in all 
Parts of the World. By C. Mac Farlane, Esq. London, 
Thomas Tegg & Son, 73, Cheapside. 1837. 4to. 

Ballads, Romantic, Fantastical, and Humorous. By 
W. H. Ainsworth. George Routledge & Sons. to. 

Rookwood. By W.H. Ainsworth. 

Jack Sheppard. By W. H. Ainsworth. 

Talbot Harland. By W. H. Ainsworth. 

Paul Clifford. By Lord Lytton. 

Le Roi des Montagnes. Par Edmond About. 

The first four novels mentioned above contain real 


adventures used up to suit the stories, and M. | 


About’s book is a piece of fun about the Greek 
brigands. I may say that I am attempting to 
write the Romance of the Road, and shall be very 
glad of suggestions or assistance. 
J. PeNDEREL-BRODHURST. 
Wolverhampton. 


Tempie Bar (5'" vii. 466, 492.)—Anent the 
old Bar, I find the following in Thornbury’s 
Haunted London, ed. 1865, p. 6:— 

“Temple Bar was doomed to destruction by the City 
as early as 1790, through the exertions of Alderman 
Picket. ‘ Threatened men live long,’ says an old Italian 
proverb. Temple Bar still stands, a narrow neck to an 
immense decanter, an impeder of traffic, a venerable 
nuisance, with nothing interesting but its associations 
and its dirt.” 

F. D. 


Nottingham. 


“ Beer-EaATER” (5 §S. vii. 64, 108, 151, 272, 
335.)—The following passage leaves little doubt 
that Mr. Skeat is correct in refusing to accept 
buffet and buffetier, It gives an early instance not 
only of beef-cater, but of salt-beef-eater : 

“Not much vnlike that wealthie richeman, whome 
Senee writeth of. Who takyng vpon hym to tel a tale 
had euer his seruaiits at hand to prompt him when he 
missed; and beyng him selfe so feble, as scantily he could 
stand on his legges, would not fear yet vpon confidence 
of so many poudrebeefe* lubbers as he fedde at home to 
make a matche with any man at footebuall.’’-—-Chaloner’s 
trans. Prayse of Follie, second edit., 1577, G v. (tirst 
edit. was published 154%). 

If we are obliged to accept such words as bread- 
winner without seeking a foreign or ivin, why 


should there be any difficulty about Leef-eater ? 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Sir Cuartes Lucas (5 vii. 67, 99, 375.)— 
I have 

“A True Relation of that Honourable, though Unfor- 
tunate, Expedition of Kent, Essex, and Colchester in 
1648. By Matthew Carter, Quarter-Master General in 
the King’s Forces, one among the Prisoners who 
Surrendered Themselves.” 
The sixth chapter contains 

“The Heroic Actions, Character, and Behaviour of Sir 
Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle, who were Executed 
at Colchester Five Hours after the Surrender of that 
Place, as also that of the Lord Capell, who was Beheaded 
at Westminster in March following. With many other 
Curious Particulars.” 

Wm. FREELOVE. 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


“ : (5 8. vii. 148, 216, 
377.) —Remble is simply to move. “ Wemble it 
over” means to pull over without suffering the 
object to fall. The expression, “Tt is wembling 
over,” is a warning that something is hanging over, 
perhaps in danger of falling. The definitions may 


* Salt-beef. 
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not be very good, but they express the meaning 
where I have heard the words used. 
LINCOLNIENSIS. 
Tue Worp “ Woman” vii. 43, 233, 378.) 
—In a work for children, by the Rev. Dr. Mavor, 
published early in this century, is the following 
charade : 
** My whole was the cause of my jirst to my secon, 
Nor let me for truth ungallant be reckoned.” 
Bar-Poryt. 


—This 


is a very com- 


Tue vii. 250, 395. 
bird, on the east coust of England, 
mon spring and autumn migrant. Here, in North 
Lincolnshire, it invariably appears with great 
egularity, and often in considerable flocks, about 
the first week in May. I have occasionally seen 
as many as two hundred together at this season in 
the Humber marshes. They all leave again for 


their northern breeding stations before the end of 


return migration southward 
by the middle of July they are 
from that time to the end of 
September we may on almost any clear still day 
both hear. and them passing over. This 
autumn migration takes place at a great height ; 
far in the depth of the blue summer sky they 
float, mere moving specks. Often altogether beyond 
the ken of human vision, their southern movement 
would notice altogether were it not for 
their constantly reiterated call note, resembling 
the words tetty, tetty, tetty, tet, quickly repeated. 

Joun Cordeaux. 


the month. The 
commences early ; 
on the move, and 


sce 


Great Cotes, Ulceby. 


“ Awaits ” (5% vii. 274, 459. 
* The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow’r, 
And all that beauty, a n that wealth e’er 
Awaits alike the inevitable hour: 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 
must confess that until I saw the criticisms in 
‘N.& ().” never thought there was any difli- 
culty in rendering the above stanza. The first two 
lines cannot be the subject of “awaits,” for Gray 
was an exact grammarian, and, moreover, he would 
hardly represent a fixed period of time as being 
waited for. I have always regarded “ the inevit- 
able hour” as the proper subject of “awaits,” it 
being merely a case of transposition. As “the 
boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow’r, and all that 
beauty, all that wealth eer gave,” are transitory 
objects, Gray represented them as in some sort in 
motion, and “the inevitable hour” as awaiting 
their approach. The same idea is continued in the 
fourth line, where the grave is portrayed as the 
converging point of the paths of glory. 

V. H. Sway. 


gave, 


Rangoon. 


“ Powper (5 §, vii. 369, 392, 
418.)—The reference to Swift’s Tale of a Tub does 


not give us the origin or true meaning of the ex- 
pression. Swift only used it as an understood 
term equivalent to something like “all fools 
powder. ” Barrett, in his Essay on the Life of 
Swift, 1808, p. 35, says that in a pamphlet pub- 
lished about 1690, that is we years before 
the Tale of a Tub, and Ci alled . 1 Dialoque hetiveen 
Dr. Sherlock, the King of France, the Great T'urk, 
and Dr. Oates, is the following passage :—* This 
famous Doctor (Sherlock) plays the Merry Andrew 
with the World, and, like the powder of Pimper le 
Pimp, turns up what trump the Knave of Clubs 
calls for.” The expression must be sought for in 
some writer of the Rabelais class prior to 1690, 
Epwarp Sotty. 
This is a French expression, which means 4 
kind of worthless powder or nostrum used by quacks 
and would-be sorcerers. See Littrc’s Dictionary, 
vr. “ Perlimpinpin.” Gustave Massoy. 


Harrow. 
Lapy Hamitrox anp THe “SeEcrer 
History ” vii. 410.)—I have just stumbled 


upon the following curious statement in an 
obituary notice of Lady Anne Hamilton in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for December, 1846, p. 661. 
It is professedly taken from a notice of the de- 
ceased lady communicated by Dr. Fellowes to the 
Morning Chronicle :— 

After Queen Caroline's 
of —— insinuated herselt 


death, a person of the name 
into the confidence of Lady 
Anne Hamilton, and thus got possession of many of her 
letters and papers; and under various fraudulent pre- 
tences involved her in many and great pecuniary em 
barrassments. This woman once had the impudencet 
publish, or get published, a work under the following 
Secret History of Court of England om the 
Iccession of George 111. to the Death of George IV., by 
the Rig ght Hon. Lady ame Hamilton.” Perhaps there 
never was an instance of more daring effrontery in the 
history of book-making than this title-page exhibited; 
for Lady Anne never wrote a page of the book, nor in 
any way sanctioned the publication. But 8. W., as Lady 
Anne often speaks of her in her letters to me and others, 
had woven such a well-contrived web of chicanery and 
artifice around her victim, as to make her responsible 
for the slanders of the work and the expense of the 
publication ; and her subsequent demands for compenst- 
tion for pretended losses incurred, and fictitious wrongs 
suffered, were at one time so many, and so harassing & 
Lady Anne's personal comfort, as to cause her to make 
a temporary residence in France.” 
Dr. Fellowes, who had been, like Lady Anne, a 
zealous adherent of Queen Caroline, denies, ap- 
parently with good authority, that she wrote the 
book which both Lowndes and Allibone attribute 
to her. Is it hers or not? And if not, who is the 
woman that had the “impudence to publis sh or 
get published,” as Lady Anne’s, a book of which 
“ Lady Anne never wrote a page ”? 
An Reaper. 


Count p’Atpany viii. 28.)—The Count 
who married (May 15, 1874) Lady Alice Hay was 
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-_ son of + John (not James) Sobieski Stuart’s 
brother Charles Edward. See the Standard’s 
notice of the marriage. The Lancastro Stuarts I 
know nothing of, but should be glad to know. I 
see a discussion on certain Lancastros in 5*” §, ii. 
304, 419 ; iii. 438 5 iv. 13, 93. 

F. S. Warres, M.A. 
Bexhill. 


Avruors or Books Wantep §, 
519 ; viii. 38.)— 

A Sequel to Don Tuan. —There is — pretended 
sequel je Doan Juan: “ Don Leon: a Poem by the late 
Lord By ron, &., and forming Part of the Private Jour- 
nal of his Lordship, supposed to have Leen entirely 
Destroyed by Thos. Moore, &c. London: printed for the 
Booksellers. mpcccixvi.” It purports to contain the 
true cause of separation between Lord and Lady Byron. 
As this volume is scarce, I may mention that a full notice 
of it, with extracts, will be found at p. 189 of the Jadex 
Librorum Prohilitorum: being Notes Bio-, Biblio-, Icono- 
graphic sland Critical or Curious and Uncommon Books, 


London, 1877. FRAXINUS., 


The copy that I read is probably the same as that 
mentioned by Mr. Hatt. If,as Mr. Rue states, the 
sequel that he read was published above forty years ago, 
there must have been two editions of the work published, 
the second containing additions, since in the copy that I 
read events are recounted which only happened thirty- 
six years ago. I communicated with Mr. DanreL, who 
stated he was the author of « seventeenth canto, but 
have come to the conclusion that the work of Mr. DANrEeL 
and the one I have read are different. I should like to 
know if the eleven more cantos mentioned by Mr. Hatt 
were ever published. . R. Vyvyay. 


vii. 489, 


There have been many sequels; I ia seen ten at 
least. One of the most fluent and erotic was by Mr. 
G. W. M. Reynolds, who, as a young man, took up the 
ideas of other authors, and, having finished Don Juan, 
took Mr. Pickwick abroad, greatly to Dickens's disgust. 

Hain FRiswe.u. 

AUTHORS OF ()UOTATIONS 

29.)— 


Wastep (5" viii. 


The lines— 
* Alas! how easily things go wrong ! 
A sigh too deep, or a kiss too long, 
And then comes a mist and a weeping rain, 
And life is never the same again, 
—are by George Macdonald, and appear in the fairy 
story of Phantastes. J. 
“The hearts of men, which fondly here admire 
Fair-seeming shows, and feed on vain delight.” 
These lines are in the third stanza of Spenser’s “ Hymn 
on Heavenly Beauty.” FLEUR-DE-Lys. 
“ Nec tecum possum vivere, nec sine te.” 
See Martial, xii. 47. W. T. M. 
“© blessed health,” Xe. 
The quotation (very incorrectly given) will be found in 
Tristram Shandy, c. xxxiii. vol. v. p. 173, Routledge’s 
edit., no date. Frepk. 


(5 8, viii. 


10, 38.) 


“ Lord Erskine at women,” Xe. 
The first couplet should run thus :— 
“* Lord Erskine, at woman presuming to rail, 
‘tin canister tied to one’s tail.’” 


Calls a wifea 


Then, in fourth line, “scems hurt,” 
The third couplet should run thus :— 
** But wherefore degrading? Consider'd aright, 
A canister’s polish’d, and useful, and bright ” ; 

and in the last line “ That's the fault.” not “'Tis the 

fault.” The lines were written by R. B. Sheridan. 

They will be found in Lord Campbell's “ Life of Lord 

Erskine,” in the Lives of the Chancellors—whether cor- 

rectly or not I cannot here determine. I have before 

me a newspaper cutting of the date 1828, containing the 

anecdote, and the lines are there ascribed to se 
ABEZ. 


not “ feels hurt.” 


This, with some slight variation in the wording, is an 
epigram by M. G. (Monk) Lewis, though sometimes 
ascribed in error to Sheridan, who was present at the 
time of its production. .The Lady Anne was Lady A. 
Culling Smith, and the occasion took place at the Duke 
of York’s at Oatlands. The fifth line is spoilt in M. D.’s 
version. It should run— 

“Yet wherefore degrading! Considered aright,” &c. 


This epigram is by “ Monk ” Lewis, but is not correctly 
quoted by M. D. It is printed in The Life and Corre- 
sporde nce of Matthew Gregory Lewis, 1839, vol. ii. pt. ii., 
and is given in Dodd's ALpiyrammatists, 1575, p. 609, 
under Lewis. H. D. 

[Sheridan is not inclu: led in the first edition, 1870, of 
The Epigrammatists, nor is Lewis. Both are to ‘ found 
in the edition of 1875.] 


Mliscellancaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, Ke. 
The Quarterly Review. No. 237. (Murray.) 

Tur July number of the (Juarterly has admirable 
papers illustrating great questions and passing or im- 
pending events. There are two on the Eastern problem 
and British interests. Oxford, in the past, and the 
Priest in Absolution, of the present time, are, the first 
full of amusement, the second of gr: Avity. Recent 
archzological dis in Rome pleasantly take us to 
times far off; and a paper on New Guinea and Polynesia 
to places far away. Electricity in its application in 
peace and in war is an article of great interest, and an 
essay on “ Economical Facts and Economical Fallacies” 
affords instruction of universal concernment. But first 
and before all, for the general reader, is the article on 
Lord Abinger (Scarlett) and the Bur. "This refers to the 
period when Mr. Brougham asserted that it was a 
barrister’s duty to get a verdict for his client irrespective 
of every other consideration—aye, though the dissolution 
of the world should be the one universal ¢ mnsequence. 


Delightful History of the Gentle Croft-—Under this 
title Messrs. Tayler & Son (Northampton) publish a 
light and learned history of “feet costume,” from the 
time of SS. Crispin and Crispianus to the present time. 
It is well illustrated, and it wins respect for a calling 
which has been exercised by many men of intellect. 
Byron only lowered himself in general esteem when he 
scornfully wrote of Bloomfield ae his two brothers :— 
** Ye tuneful cobblers, still your notes prolong, 

Compose at once a slipper and a song 

So shall the fair your handiwork peruse, 

Your sonnets sure shall please, and perhaps your shoes.” 
A Dissertation on the Epistle of S. Barnabas, including 

a Discussion of its Date and Authorsh p- By the 

Rey. W. Cunningham. (Macmillan.) 


As the result of the inquiry pursued in this dissertation, 
writer con- 


which gained a Hulsean prize in 1874, the 
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cludes that this epistle could not have been written by 
that apostle whose name it bears, but that its author 
was probably a Gentile connected with Alexandria, a d 
writing about A.p.79. The Greek text, the Latin version, 
and a new English translation of, and commentary on, 
the epistle are furnished by Mr. Cunningham, who does 
but scant justice to his own essay in s»ying that they will 
be found the most valuable part of his book. 

A.tnoven intended only by their writers for novices 
in history, it has always seemed to us that advanced 
students might derive great advantage, especially before 
examination, by carefully perusing the small volumes 
comprising Kpochs of English History (Longmans), as in 
them the respective periods of history are so very care- 
fully and judiciously summarized. This opinion is 
strengthened by the appearance of The Struggle against 
Absolute Monarchy, 1603-1638, by B, M. Cordery. 

Messrs. Loxamans also send ns The Lady of the Lake, 
first canto, being one of the useful series of “ Annotated 
Poems of English Authors.” The notes are so thoroughly 
exhaustive that dull indeed must be the intending 
examinee who cannot turn them to good account. 

From Messrs. Rivingtons we have received Prayers 
for the Sick and Dying, which has reached a fourth 
edition. 

We strongly advise all visitors this year to North 
Wales to provide themselves with The Gossiping Guid 
to Wales, by Askew Roberts (Hodder & Stoughton). 
Descriptive routes and geological and botanical chapters 
form part of this useful volume, whose title would be 
more accurate did it comprise a description of South 
Wales. We trust that Mr. Roberts will take in hand 
this portion of the Principality —Lancashire men have 
no reason to complain that Mr. J. E. Bailey, F.S.A., has 
placed within their reach the paper read by him, last 
April, before the Manchester Literary Club, on John 
Whitaker, the Historian of Manche ster. 


Lirvt.-Con. H. Fisnwick, F.S.A., has printed for 
private distribution a paper recently read by him in 
London on Lancashire in the Time of Elizabeth. All 
readers willagree with the conclusion that the county 
palatine is infinitely wealthier, and its inhabitants in- 
finitely happier, in the days of Queen Victoria than they 
were in the “ golden days of good Queen Bess.” 


“Tur Ontcrs or Lanevace.”—Messrs. Victor v. 
Zabern, Mayence, and Triibner & Co., Ludgate Hi 
will shortly publish Der Ursprung der Sprache, 
Ludwig Noiré. The publishers state :—‘ After a long 
and earnest effort to overcome the difficulties surround- 
ing a question which, even after Geiger and up to this 
day, has eluded all attempts at a final and positive ex- 
planation, Dr. Noiré has succeeded in producing a 
solution, entirely satisfactory and convincing, of the most 
important probiem that ever attracted and stimulated 
human speculation and research.” 

Ix Mr. Murray’s list of forthcoming works the follow- 
ing are worthy of especial notice :— Discoveries on the 
Site of Ancient M yee ne and Tir y Dr. Schliemann: 

Nurrative of Researches and Excavations 

/ Years’ Residence in that Island, by General 

L. P. di Cesn la; Purity in Musical sirt, by A. F. 

J. Thibaut, of Heidelberg, translated from the German 

by W. H. Gladstone, M.P.; Pioneering x South Brazil, 

by T. P. Bigg Wither; Scepticism in Geology, by 
Verifier; Livingstonia, by E. D. Young, R.N.; 

Talmud: Selected Extracts, chiefly Mustratiag the Teach- 

ing of the Bible, by J. Barclay, LL.D., Rector of Staple- 

ford, Herts; The Country of the Moors: a Journey from 


Tripoli to Kairwan, by E. Rae; Notebook of Sir Joy 
Northcote, M.P. Jor Ashburton in the Long Parliament 
transcribed and edited, with a memoir, by A. H. A 
Hamilton; Notes on the Churches of Kent, by the laty 
Sir Stephen Glynne, Bart.; A Discursive Glossary of 
Peculiar A uglo-lndian Colloquial Words and Phrase, 
by Col. H. Yule, C.B., and Arthur Barnell, Ph.D; 
Poetical Works of Al xander Pope, vol. iii., the Satires, 
ke., edited by Whitwell Elwin, B.A.; a fourth editiog 
of a Handbook of Familiar Quotations from Englih 
Authors ; The English in Spain, by Major FP. Duncan, 
R.A.; a second Series of Leaves from my Sketch Book, by 
E. W. Cooke, R.A.; and Murray's Alphabetical Hands 
book for England and Wales. 

Tue privately printed small folio volume, entitled 
Collections concerning the Manor of Marden, by the 
Right Hon. Thomas Earl Coningsby (1722), was on Mom 
day last sold by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson for 3408 
The same copy produced at Bindley’s sale 24/. 3s., and 
was sold in 1851 for 122. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

F. R. S. (Magna Charta.)—What is spoken of as the 
“original Magna Charta,” which was much shrivelled 
and mutilated at the fire at the Cottonian Library, and 
which 7s said to have been accidentally seen by Se 

tobert Cotton at his tailor’s just when about to be ca 

up for measures, may be seen at the British Museum, 
See Thomson’s Historical Essay on Magna Charity 
pp. 423-4. 

Rocer Buxtox.—See Suetonius, in Life of Augustus, 
c. 99, where is the following passage :—‘* Repente ia 
osculis Livia, et in hac voce defecit : ‘ Livia nostri conjugit 
memor vive ac vale !’” 

Ep. C. D.—When our correspondent remembers that 
the alleged Greenwich Magazine is stated to be “far 
the marines,” he will, of course, conclude that the whole 
matter is a fiction. 

L. H. G. M.—There is no such word as the first one 
For the other, consult any scientific dictionary @ 
cyclopzedia. 

K. P. H. R.—The name of the hostess of the Falcom 
at Stratford-on-Avon 7s Anne Page. 

Ir Miss PALMER will draw up her query in the usa 
terms, it shall appear in our columns. 

W. F. Barnett.—No stamps enclose]; but the subjett 
is not suited to our columns. 

Gro. Tnomas.— Only so described by his enemies. 

TueroporE M.—The name of the Deity. 

Laura.—See the Cambridge Shakespeare. 

Dr. Syxes.—Letter forwarded to C. E. B. 

W. M. Lu. (Cardiff.)—Dibdin'’s Poor Jack. 

Erratum.—“ Poems of the Months, with Etchings” 
p. 39.—In the last line of the acrostic on “ July,” fot 
“ years” read “gems,” 

NOTICE. 

Filitorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 2), 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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